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INTERPRETING HOME 
by Lelia Massey 


IMPLEMENTING FAMILY CENTERED 
TEACHING 
by Heten 


MEAT COOKERY 
AS A MATTER OF FACES 
by Reba Stages 


AHEA 46th ANNUAL MEETING 


American Home Economics Association » c. 
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CRISCO QUICK METHOD 
YELLOW CAKE 


INGREDIENTS STEP 1: 
2 cups sifted cake flour 
1's cups sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
cup Crisco 
2, cup milk 
3 teaspoons double-acting 
baking powder 


* INGREDIENTS STEP 2: 
lg cup milk 


2 eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


* 


Make two 8" layers, 1/4" deep. 
* Bake 30 minutes at 350°F. 


STEP 1; Following recipe, meas- 
ure dry ingredients into large 
bowl. Add Crisco and % cup 
milk. Mix thoroughly by hand 
(300 strokes) or mixer (2 mins. 
at medium speed). Students find 
that, even in hand mixing, 
creamy Crisco blends easily. 


quickly into a smooth batter 


STEP 2: Add eggs. ‘4 cup milk, 
flavoring. Mix as in first step. 
Pour batter into 2 Criscoed layer 
pans. Bake as recipe directs. For 
pans smaller than specified in 
recipe, fill half full. Bake remain- 
ing batter in muffin tins. 


COOL CAKE in pan on rack 15 
mins. Loosen edges with narrow 
spatula, place rack over cake in 
pan; invert. With this easy, 
speedy Crisco recipe, even be- 
ginners can be sure of successful 
results. What's more, with Crisco 
you get a higher, lighter cake 
than with any other type of 
shortening. 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO tts digestible! 


USE SPATULA to frost the cool 
cake with your favorite icing. 
You will need about ‘4 of the 
icing between layers. Next, cover 
sides. Then swirl remaining frost - 
ing over top. For an added taste 
treat, decorate with walnuts. 


Cakes made easy the Crisco way! 
—_ 
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Going to the AHEA meeting in Minneapolis? 


Be sure to visit Knox Booth No. 385 


We're looking forward to seeing you at the 
American Home Economics Assn. Meeting 
at the Civic Auditorium, June 28th to July 
Ist. We are anxious to hear your newest 
ideas about teaching and food planning . . . 
and you will want to hear, too, about what's 
been happening with our nutritional re- 
search and recipes. 

Also, we want you to have an advance 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


showing of the new Knox Home Economics 
Teachers’ Kit. It features for class use a 
beautiful full-color spread of 6 Knox dishes, 
punched recipe slips for student use, a wall 
chart on the Five Kevs of Gel-Cookery and 
the brand-new Gel-Cookery Recipe Book. If 
you would like copies of this material before 
our regular September mailing, drop us a 
line and we'll see that you get it. 


GELATINE CO, 
JOHNSTOWN, N. 
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Many of your girls may have no summer plans as 
yet, and will welcome this opportunity to learn to sew. 

This year, for the first time, SINGER is sponsoring 
two sewing contests: a Senior Contest for girls 14-17 
and a Junior Contest for girls 10-13! Two sets of 
prizes will be awarded for winning dresses! 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) 
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THE TIME FOR GIRLS ENTER 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTESTS! 


Your girls can compete in their own age groups 
while they learn to sew this summer! 


Over 3500 Prizes Worth Over 


June 1955 


To be eligible, girls must enroll in the Junior Dress- 
making Course at a SINGER SEWING CENTER by 
August 20. Dresses must be completed by September 3. 

For just $8 they receive eight 244 hour personalized 
lessons from expert SINGER instructors, Classes are 
filling fast, so tell your girls to enter today! 


JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 10-13) 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $ 750 cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 scholarship fund 
4th PRIZE $ 500 


66 SINGER Slant-Needle* Portables 
with new Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize 
for Senior and Junior regional winners. 


major in home economics! 
FULL DETAILS AND ENTRY BLANKS 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners in each contest and their mothers! 


66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT® Port- 
ables with new Automatic Zigzagger. 
2nd prize for Sr. & Jr. regional winners. 


PLUS 33 $300 0nc-year scholarships for regional winners in Senior 
Contest who enter or are attending accredited colleges and 


atau SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Trede-Mart of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Copyright. U 1055. by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for al! countries. 


GRAND PRIZE $500 


2nd PRIZE $400 3 cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $300 = scholarship fund 
4th PRIZE $250 


Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER® Scis- 
sors Sets for local winners, Senior & 
Junior Contests. 


NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and 
its advertising agencies are not eligible for contest. 
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How many of these General Foods brands do you know and use? 


Post Corn-fetti Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Post Wheat-Meal Post Toasties Post 40% Bran Flakes Post Raisin Bran 
Post Sugar Crisp Post Sugar Krinkles Post-Tens Postum 
Instant Postum Coffee Flavor Instant Postum Baker's Instant | 
Baker's 4-in-1 Cocoa Mix Baker's Chocolate Products Maxwell House Coffee and Tea 
Kaffee Hag Coffee Calumet Baking Powder Log Cabin Syrup Sanka Coffee 
Yuban Coffee Instant Maxwell House Instant Sanka Baker’s Coconut g 
Jell-O Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings Jell-O Tapioca Puddings 
Jell-O Instant Puddings D-Zerta Minute Tapioca Minute Rice 
Birds Eye Frozen Foods 40-Fathom Sea Foods Swans Down Cake Flour 
Swans Down Self Rising Cake Flour Swans Down Angel Food Mix 
Instant Swans Down White Cake Mix Instant Swans Down Chocolate Devil's Food Mix 
Instant Swans Down Yellow Cake Mix Minute-man Instant Frosting 
FRANCES BARTON, Certo and Sure-—Jell Pectin Kernel-Fresh Nuts La France and Satina 
Gaines Meal and Krunchon Jack and Jill Cat Food Bireley’s Soft Drinks 
Kool-Aid Good Seasons Salad Dressing Kit 


familiar symbol of the 
48 home economists at 
General Foods 


General Foods Consumer Service Department, White Plains, New York & 


_ 
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“new arrivals” 


and get a surprise gift package 


Like all proud parents, we can’t wait to show off 
our wonder children. So, while you're at the AHEA 
Convention, do stop by at our booth (4340) and 
meet these new General Foods products. 

Some of these new members of our big family 
are: Good Seasons— revolutionary new salad dress- 
ing mixes; Minute-man Frosting Mix —a fluffy, 
white cake topping that needs no cooking; Coffee 
Flavor* Instant Postum—wonderful-tasting, caf- 
fein-free; and, for a busy-day dessert—Jell-O's 
Instant Pudding that you just mix and serve. 

And look at the good friends with brand-new 
advantages: 

Our wonderful Instant Swans Down Cake Mixes 


now go together instantly—in one easy mixing 
step. Jell-O has added a delicious 7th flavor— 
apple! There's a luscious new Root Beer Kool-Aid. 

La France Bead Bluing has grand news for home 
launderers — it now contains a special nylon 
brightener. 

Every one of these GF products will add pleas- 
ure and leisure to the homemaker’s life. They'll 
make your job easier and more fun. 


So do come see us and sign up for your surprise 
package of new foods. A small gift and a treat 
will be waiting for you .. . along with a host of 
new and stimulating ideas about homemaking. 
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most likely to appeal 


When a patient presents a “feeding problem,” ice cream 
may provide an ideal solution. Containing an excellent 
form of easily-digested protein, ice cream supplies an 
abundance of valuable minerals and vitamins, sugar, and 
moderate fat content for a readily-assimilated source of 
quick energy. 

Because of its high calcium and phosphorus content, ice 
cream meets specific dietary requirements for the tuber- 
cular patient’ and the pregnant’ and lactating woman.” 

An ideal food with which to tempt the older person, 
ice cream supplies many elements necessary in building 
resistance to infection’—in retaining nutritional status in 
osteoporosis,’ in chronic colitis and other gastrointestinal 
diseases that interfere with digestive processes." 

For the pediatric patient, too, ice cream is not only tra- 
ditional in the post-tonsillectomy period, but is also use- 
ful during recovery from poliomyelitis.’ 


Borden's Ice Cream offers the same food values as whole 
milk, but in different proportions—the same important 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins. Like other Borden dairy 
products, Borden's Ice Cream is made from only the finest 
of fresh milk, homogenized to break down curd size and 
render it easily digestible. Its high solids content, more- 
over, assures improved flavor and texture. 

And a wide selection of popular flavors is further reason 
why Borden's Ice Cream is likely to be enjoyed even when 
the rest of the meal goes untouched. A good reason to 
include Borden's Ice Cream in the diet—for it has helped 
solve many a“ feeding problem”both in the hospital and out. 

Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 
¢STARLAC non-fat dry milke BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk+ Fresh Milk 
¢ Ice Cream + Cheese > EAGLE BRAND Sweetened Condensed Milk + 
¢ BREMIL powdered infant food « MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food + 
BIOLAC infant food » DRYCO infant food « KLIM powdered whole milk 


Brewer, W. D.. ot al: J. Am. Dietet. A. [Jen.) 1954 *Murphy, CG. H., and Wertz, A. W.: J. Am. Dietet. A. 30:34 [Jan.] 1954. "Spies, T. D.: J. A. M.A. 
15)-185 (Sept. 19) 1953. ‘Zeman, F. D., in Stieglitz, E. J. : Geriatric Medicine, ed. 2, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1949, p. 136. *Sebrell, W. H., Jr., and 
» J. M., im Stieglits, E. J. : Geriatric Medicine, ed. 3, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954, pp. 186-187. *Barborka, C. J. : Treatment by Diet, ed. 5, 


Philedelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948, pp. 607-608. "Seifert, M. H. : J. Am. Dietet. A. 30-671 (July) 1954 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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We'd like to bring you 


\ a big red apple! 


| And if we were your pupil, 
; we would! But we aren't, so in 
lieu of the apple we try to 

do as much as we can to show 

what a fine job we think you are doing. 


Our apple for the teacher is 

in the form of an educational 

program which provides 

inspirational and practical 

material on fashion, fabrics and new 
sewing techniques. This is presented in 
films, slide films, classroom wall 

charts and in Modern Miss. 


We at Simplicity look forward 
with pleasure to greeting 

you at the American Home 
Economics Association 


convention. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


$70 


Because Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are such versatile 
products, with so many daily uses, we 


know you will want your students to be 


come familiar with them. And that is 
why we have recently prepared these 
four brand new 4-page student and con- 


sumer folders — 


l. Baking Seda Helps in Modern 


Housekeeping. 
2. Baking Soda Supplies Carbon ; 
Dioxide for Cooky Making. 
3. Baking Soda Aids Personal ( lean- 


lines« for Good Grooming. 
4. Baking Soda Supplies Carbon 
Dioxide for Cake Making. ; 


Those of you who have summer classes, | 


as well as those of you who want to be 


“early birds” in selecting materials for 
fall classes will want to order the num- 
ber of copies you need of these teaching 
aids NOW —either for present or Septem- 
ber 1 delivery. Just specify the delivery 


date. 


Your Household Treasure 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are pure Bicarbonate of BAKING SODA 
Seda meeting all requirements of the 

L. Pharmac opecia. 


For over 100 years, Arm & Hammer Brand and 
Cow Brand Baking Soda have been known for 
their purity, uniformity of quality, and efficiency 

and economy of use. In one single package you have a product that has over 100 
everyday uses... a leavening agent that tenderizes as it leavens, producing delect- 
able and delicious baked products; a cleaning agent that makes the household 
tasks for which it is used pleasant and easy; an inexpensive and easy-to-use fire 
extinguisher for small grease fires; a beneficial home remedy for many first-aid 
treatments; a product that’s acceptable to the Council on Dental Therapeutics of 
the American Dental Association, for use as a dentifrice and a daily aid to dainty 
good grooming. Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are truly 
products your students should know about. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y 


| 
en 
June 28 — July 4 
| 
ppg 
a 
ght 4 
Supplies carbon dioxide for food | 
cleaning. 
| 
Serves os on excellent dentifrice. 
for first aid. 
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Visit us at the 


| See this bungslown, fiilehens display in 
thrilling new GO-TOGETHER COLORS 


There’s no reason for drab, dreary classroom © Extra-large work areas; loads of storage space. 
kitchens. Youngstown Kitchens’ new Go-Together ¢@ Complete classroom planning flexibility 
\ Colors make your classroom beautiful and easy to © Choice of Star White, Dawn Yellow, Meridian 
work in. Your students will be more responsive; your Blue, or Sunset Copper at no extra cost. 
| job becomes easier, more pleasant. 
For practicality, too, Youngstown Kitchens of life- Sees DISCOUNT 
time steel are perfect for your classroom. t TO SCHOOLS 
For complete information on Youngstown Kitchens 
Rugged steel construction stands years of hard special plan fer school, eve your dealer, 
wear. write. Dept. J€-655, Mullins Monviecturing Corpore 
© More features in any given space. tion, Werren, Ohio 


Sold in the United States, Conode and most ports of the world 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + WARREN, OHIO 
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© Home economics research in the United 


States Department of As was re- 

ed on this page in the April issue of the 
JRNAL, an administrative memorandum issued 
on February 25 Byron T. Shaw, administrator 
of the Agricultura Research Service in the USDA, 
ordered a redirection of funds in the Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics Research Branches 
that would throw approximately 87 per cent of 
the funds to the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch and leave only 13 per cent in the Home 
Economics Branch. 

The American Home Economics Association con- 
siders this order ill-advised and regrettable, pri- 
marily because it produces an unbalanced program 
of research and also because it will result in a = 
tailment of the publications for — use. 
addition, it indicates a lack of understanding - 
the federal research level in the USDA of the fact 
that all areas of homemaking are the concern of 
research in home economics. 

Action taken by the Association in protest of 
the redirection order and on behalf of a balanced 
program of home economics research in the USDA 
since the April Jounnat went to press includes 
the following high lights as well as much committee 
action and individual activity by members across 
the country. 

Ruth L. Bonde, chairman of the AHEA advisory 
committee on human nutrition and home economics 
research, appeared before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Getediene Appropriations to ask that, when 
the Subcommittee completed its study of the agri- 
culture appropriations bil! then on its agenda, 
its report include a recommendation that Dr. Shaw's 
administrative memorandum 101.1 be rescinded, 
that the funds be reestablished in the status quo 
until a thorough study and recommendations for a 
program of federal research can be made by a 
competent committee. 

When the committee report on the bill was pre- 
sented to the entire Senate it did not include these 
recommendations, but Senator John Stennis (D., 
Miss.) offered an amendment adding $40,000 to the 
amount recommended for Home Economics Re- 
search Programs. In the press — of the Senate 
session the $40,000 was said to proposed for a 
review of the redirection of home economics re- 


search. Later a press release from Senator Stennis 
indicated that the $40,000 was to expand home 
economics research and that he was also recom- 
mending the establishment of an advisory commit- 
tee on home economics research by the USDA. 
At the time this issue of the JournaL went to press 
the agriculture appropriations bill was still in Sen- 
ate and House conference to iron out the differ- 
ences in the bills as passed by each. 

Meanwhile the AHEA advisory committee on 
human nutrition and home economics research has 
submitted to Dr. Shaw a list of fundamental ques- 
tions about the USDA research program in our 
field. The committee also recommended to Dr. 
Shaw that the Home Economics Research Branch 
have an official USDA-appointed advisory commit- 
tee similar to the one now advising the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch. Recommendations for 
home economist members of such a committee have 
been sent to him by Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA 
president. 

Within the Association itself, an “AHEA Com- 
mittee on Federal Research Related to Home Eco- 
nomics” has been appointed to (1) survey and 
appraise government-sponsored research [USDA 
and other] relating to the several areas of home 
economics, its nature and extent, the authorization 
under which it is being done, and the methods 
used in disseminating findings; (2) determine the 
broad needs of research relating to home economics 
at the federal level; and (3) make recommendations 
to AHEA regarding procedures whereby the Asso- 
ciation might further the development of appropri- 
ate research related to home economics on the fed- 
eral level. Special subcommittees are being set up 
to give special consideration to each of the three 
points listed above. 

A report on the redirection of research in human 
nutrition and home economics in the USDA, the 
steps that the AHEA has taken to date in the 
interests of a balanced program of home economics 
research at the federal level, and recommendations 
for future action will be presented to the AHEA 
membership for discussion at the annual business 
meeting of the Association in Minneapolis. 


@ Miss Dennis speaks for appropriations for 
vocational education. In a letter to the chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on May 4, Miss 
Dennis urged the Congress to make available the 
$29 million authorized for vocational education 


by the Congress in the George-Barden Act. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Minneapolis Auditorium 
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AMES H. HILTON, president of Iowa State 
College, in a recent article entitled “Facing 
the Challenge of Recruitment” stated: 


Some 80 years ago, Mary B. Welch, wife of the first presi- 
dent of Iowa State College, started a college course in 
“Domestic Economy.” Ever since that time professional 
home economists have faced the challenge of promoting 
and defending home economics as an important area of 
education for women. 

This article might well have had the same in- 
troductory idea if the word “defending” had been 
replaced by “interpreting.” Home economics has 
lived past the childhood life cycle of defending 
and is now at the adult cycle of interpreting— 
though many in our profession are still in the 


“growing pain” stage of defending. 


How Can We Best Be Heard? 


Recently, a philosophy colleague said, “You home 
economists have no reason to express futility if in 
75 years you have not been able to clarify your 
objectives for the public. Look at my profession— 
we have a much more difficult task than you and 
we have been teaching (and interpreting the need 
for study of ) philosophy many times 75 years.” 

We need to be more vocal through interdis- 
ciplinary participation and more widely distributed 
publications. We attend interdisciplinary meetings, 
but we frequently do not speak when we have a 
contribution to make. Is it lack of security and 
lack of a feeling of worth in our contribution, or 
lack of facility in public speaking that prevents our 
active participation? If it is the latter, it calls for 
more speech training. If the former, we need a 
more dedicated belief in ourselves as home econ- 
omists and in the contribution our profession can 
and does make to human and social welfare. 

College home economics departments need sem- 
inars for seniors so that graduates will have an 
understanding of our history and heritage and 
a zeal to further our insights and contributions. 
Seniors who have had such courses are impressed 


Interpreting Home Economics 


Lelia Massey 


Miss Massey is a professor and chairman of the 
home economics department of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. She is also a former 
executive secretary and a former member of the 
public relations committee of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


with our early leaders’ vision and our past con- 
tributions, especially with the pioneer work in 
family life and consumer education. This back- 
ground helps them gain in self-respect as persons 
in their profession and feel a challenge to live up to 
the standards of such leaders as Ellen H. Richards. 
Possibly we need more history of home economics 
in college freshman orientation courses and Future 
Homemakers and 4-H and College Club programs. 
Effie I. Raitt, when president of AHEA, once said 
that all students of the University of Washington 
were required to memorize Ellen H. Richard's 


“Creed”: 
Home Economics Stands For 


The ideal home life for today unhampered by the traditions 
of the past. 

The utilization of all the resources of modern science to 
improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of things 
and their due subordination to ideals 

The simplicity in material surroundings which will most 
free the spirit for the more important and permanent 
interests of the home and of society. 


The quotation was artistically framed and hung 
in the home economics building for all to see. 
We need to teach young home economists to have 
pride in their profession and to interpret it effec- 
tively to others. We need to do more selling of 
ourselves to ourselves. We need a public relations 
crusade from within on what home economics 
stands for. 

We have a great and good heritage, but have 
we been too successful in 75 short years and are 
we now being challenged and heard enough? More 
jobs are available than there are home economists 
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to fill them; industry increasingly demands more 
home economists; the need for training for home- 
making gains increased acceptance; and the gen- 
eral education value of home economics and ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for professional home 
economics training for many positions receive in- 
creased recognition. 

William Faulkner gave us food for thought as 
a profession in his address on the occasion of his 
receiving the National Book Award for his novel 
A Fable when he said: 


To tell not the individual artist but the world, the time 
itself, that what he did is valid. That even failure is 
worthwhile and admirable, provided only that the failure 
is splendid enough, the dream splendid enough, unattain- 
able enough yet forever valuable enough, since it was of 
perfection. So when this happens to him (or to one of 
his fellows; it doesn’t matter which one, since all share 
the validation of the mutual devotion) the thought occurs 
that perhaps one of the things wrong with our country is 
success. That there is too much success in it. Success is too 
easy. In our country a young man can gain it with no more 
than a little industry. He can gain it so quickly and easily 
that he has not had time to learn the humility to handle it 
with, or even discover, realize, that he will need humility. 


Since home economists do obtain positions and 
gain satisfaction and commendation easily, as 


Faulkner says, 


Perhaps what we need is a dedicated handful of pioneer 
martyrs who, between success and humility, are capable of 
choosing the second one. 


What Can We Do As Individuals? 


Too often individuals wait for the state and 
national home economics associations or the AHEA 
headquarters to interpret home economics. It 
takes only a desire to interpret plus a few minutes 
to write a letter of interpretation and achieve far- 
reaching results. For example, one home economist 
wrote the author of the widely used Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Test that only dietetics in home 
economics appeared in the list of occupations re- 
lated to interest. She enclosed an AHEA leaflet on 
careers in home economics and suggested that 
home economics might well be listed under “Oc- 
cupations Related to Social Service Interest” since 
one of the Association's professional sections is 
Social Welfare and Public Health. She also gave 
county home demonstration agents as an example, 
and, under “persuasive interest,” home economics in 
business. A grateful letter came back from the 
author saying he was in the process of revising 
the test and would be very glad to include more 
information on home economics. 
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Another home economist wrote a book company 
that the use of the word “Domestic Science” in 
its 1954 advertising of a recent book was some 30 
years obsolete. A clever red-faced letter came back 
with apologies and thanks. 

Members in one state association agreed that 
each member would talk with one person in the 
community in which she lived to help that person 
understand the full meaning of home economics. 
One minister later presented the interpretation to 
his entire congregation. 

Another member talked with her school prin- 
cipal, and an experimental course was planned for 
seniors taking the college entrance courses. 

Another needed service is individual recruiting 
by home economists at all levels. How frequently 
are good students and 4-H Club workers urged to 
investigate majoring in home economics in college? 
How often is home economics in its broadest sense 
interpreted to the girls’ parents? How frequently 
are young home economists urged to go on for 
graduate work by their college teachers or em- 
ployers? 

One association member reads her JounNaL each 
month with the thought of finding one article that 
she can refer to a particular person—the president 
of her PTA, her principal, fellow AAUW member, 
faculty wife, or mother. She said, “However, I 
think reading the Jounnat carefully in the first 
place, carrying it personally to a friend or co- 
worker, explaining that the Journat is our pro- 
fessional magazine, and calling attention to a spe- 
cific article is helpful to me as well as to the other 
person. Such a simple campaign as this can do 
much in interpreting home economics; but, as in 
everything, its success depends on the _indi- 
vidual.” 

We interpret home economics best through our 
own living philosophy as evidenced by personal 
appearance, aesthetic appearance of one’s home or 
office desk, breadth of cultural and recreational 
interests, quality of home and family life, and 
through participation in community activities and 
those related to our careers. Do we put emphasis 
on personal and spiritual, or on material, values? 
Are we adaptable in working with many kinds of 
groups? Do we know family life on different 
socioeconomic levels and work toward securing the 
more abundant life for others? What do we, as 
persons, stand for in home economics? 


How Can We Interpret to Our Associates? 
Knowing one’s colleagues through serving on 
committees, or participating in interdepartmental 
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undertakings, is one of the best ways to break down 
barriers of misunderstandings. They can be re- 
placed by prestige for home economics through 
interpretation as the occasion informally arises. 

The home economics program in a recent dis- 
trict teachers’ association meeting read: “Style 
Show—from a local store. Hair Styling—by a local 
beautician.” Most of the other subject-matter 
teachers’ programs were on a challenging intellec- 
tual plane. One teacher expressed satisfaction with 
the home economics program, but her companion 
said she thought the home economics program com- 
mittee needed to look at its professional standing 
as exemplified in the sectional meeting program. 
The home economics group later had a program on 
“Understanding Ourselves. Understanding Our 
Families. Understanding Our Foreign Neighbors” 
—yet only home economists saw that program. If 
the other teachers at the district conference had 
seen the second program rather than the first, 
would they not have had a different reaction to 
the professional interests of home economists? 

In using pictures for newspapers, yearbooks, and 
publicity fliers, do we select pictures that best in- 
terpret some of the least understood areas of home 
economics? Nursery school pictures have interest 
appeal and a ready audience. In spite of the fact 
that the majority of nursery schools in the colleges 
are in the home economics departments, many 
faculty and students think of nursery school and 
child development courses as belonging in the 
education department. Can we divorce child de- 
velopment from family life? 

Do those of us who are high school and college 
teachers feel obligated to serve banquets, lunch- 
eons, and teas when asked by colleagues or “bosses,” 
or do we feel obligated to interpret that we are 
a teaching unit, not a service unit, of the school 
and suggest the use of the school cafeteria or stu- 
dent union? This is not to imply that we never 
help with food services but rather that our col- 
leagues think of us when intellectual as well as 
food challenges come along. 

A college recently employed a new head for its 
home economics department “to increase enroll- 
ment in the professional majors and meet home- 
making needs of all students.” The new department 
head set about curriculum revision in which even 
more science was required and a mathematics re- 
quirement added, but no required social sciences 
were added and little space was left for student 
electives. Was she unaware of the need for related 
work in sociology, economics, psychology, philoso- 
phy, literature, and anthropology to understand 
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the anxieties and tensions of families living in 
today’s world—families her students will be work- 
ing with? Do we require too many home economics 
courses and allow too little time for history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and languages? What do our 
colleagues think about our liberal education when 
they read our requirements? Will a person become 
a better home economist through more and more 
home economics or through a better balanced diet 
in higher education? 


How Can We Interpret to the 
General Public? 


A college home economics professor asked to 
talk at an American Association of University 
Women’s meeting, presented an interpretation of 
research being carried on in her department. The 
AAUW members were fascinated with time, en- 
ergy, motion, equipment, and family life studies 
and became more aware of the implications of 
training for homemaking. 

Not enough local stories appear about day-to- 
day events of home economists’ activities in re- 
search, business, extension, teaching, social welfare 
and public health, and institution administration; 
and when they do, they sometimes refer to the 
person as a child psychologist, nutritionist, agri- 
cultural worker, and not as a home economist. We 
use the term “home economics” far too little in 
news articles and in write-ups about members. A 
city HEIB group a few years ago suggested that 
its members identify publicity releases, product 
pictures, advertisements, booklets, announcements, 
movies, and television material by including the 
name “Home Economics” or “Home Economics 
Department” in the copy, credit line, or masthead 
and identify themselves as home economists. 

One of the best ways to interpret home eco- 
nomics to the public is through home economics 
work areas. Business has long been aware of the 
glamor appeal in its test kitchens. One college 
uses decorative objects, still-life arrangements, and 
bulletin boards to demonstrate application of the 
principles of harmony in home decoration through 
the use of line, color, texture, and design to effect 
an atmosphere of beauty and creative permissive- 
ness. Visitors, almost without exception, comment 
on the charm of the building and frequently add, 
“if this is the result you get in home economics, I 
want my daughter to be sure to study it.” It's a 
desire to create and decorate that counts—it's an 
attitude not an economic problem as some people 
who see the building rationalize. If one has con- 
victions about and belief in the importance of 
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an aesthetic building and work areas, it can be 
possible. What do individual home economists’ 
offices or desks tell the public? 

Farm and home week exhibits and county and 
state fairs show a variety of contributions of home 
economics. The radio and newspaper publicity on 
a recent exhibit played up the less traditional 
phases, such as selection of dolls for children and 
family councils. How often do we forego a style 
show for a less obvious, but more imaginative, way 
to interpret home economics? If we see the need 
for a style show, do we work with the departments 
of physical education on the modeling, speech on 
the commentary, art on the stage setting, radio 
or English on the script, and music on the music? 


What Are Our Next Steps ? 


Our profession is concerned with a very significant 
and far-reaching institution—the American home. 
We need to see our importance as home economists 
and see, not only our own job, but the AHEA 
job and where we should expand the Association's 
interest. 

Our chief concern and our unique contribution 
has been in the interest of home and family life 
improvement—it is our touchstone and the value 
we need to come back to. Is our next step as a 
profession to see what our unique contribution 
can be, where we can best make it, and how we 
can interpret more positively to other professions? 
Sociology is interested in the family, but the family 
is not its declared chief concern—nor is child de- 
velopment the only concern of psychology. Home 
economics does say that it has as its chief con- 
cern “the development and promotion of standards 
of home and family life that will best further in- 
dividual and social welfare’—the professions we 
train for are concerned with meeting personal and 
family needs. 

Are we sometimes too possessive and resist help 
from medical men in nutrition and from psycholo- 
gists and sociologists in family life; are we to 
abdicate in their favor; or are we to find effective 
ways to work together and clarify our unique 
function? If satisfying home and family life is 
dependent on better marriages, which are depend- 
ent on better integrated and more compatible 
social and cultural environment, can we hope to 
do the job alone? But can we afford to fail to be 
aggressive in assisting? 

When someone challenges or questions the im- 
portance of home economics research, will we let 
it pass or go into action? For example, will we 
allow the public to think that home economics is 
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concerned chiefly with research in foods and nu- 
trition as the recent Agricultural Research Service 
administrative order on redirection of research 
in the Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Branches would lead the public to believe? And 
will we put off, or have we already written the 
Secretary of Agriculture and our congressmen pro- 
testing the recent surprise action of the Director of 
Agricultural Research Service.‘ Will we make our 
voices heard and thereby assure the director that 
his action is not as he says “in the public interest”? 
Will you as a home economist work hard enough 
to see that research in household equipment, house- 
hold buying, and use and care of clothing is re- 
stored to the Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Branches? If every member wrote the 
Secretary of Agriculture and her congressmen and 
urged five other persons in the community who 
do not approve of the action to write, what might 
120,000 letters bring forth? Or indeed should we 
look to some other agencies in the government to 
carry on home economics research? 

Housing and equipment is an area we have 
never fully explored for the contributions that 
home economics can make. We need more know!l- 
edge about basic housing needs for everyday 
family living, which means more, not less, research. 
We recognize that architects and engineers are the 
ones to plan and construct houses, but home econo- 
mists need to help with the plans for houses to be 
functional and attractive. We need to create more 
housing jobs and fill them competently—kitchen 
planners, we might be, or work- and storage-area 
consultants, or family life consultants to show mul- 
tiple uses of the house for various stages of the 
family life cycle. 

We are at the crossroads of direction in home 
economics. An informed public whose needs are 
being met, will help us go forward, or an unin- 
formed public will hold back progress. Dedicated 
individuals who choose humility can pioneer direc- 
tion. Will you give some time to pioneering for 
home economics? 


(Eorron’s Nore: We hope that Journat readers have noted 
that the author has not once said “in the minds of many, 
home economics is still cooking and sewing and does not 
carry the prestige of education in some other areas of the 
arts and sciences.” She believes that it is past time that we 
ourselves stop talking and writing defensively about the 
above two ideas and thereby avoid keeping the concept 
alive.) 


"1 See April Jounnat Washington News page for details. 
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HE appeal of work abroad in the technical 

assistance programs of government and 
international agencies can be matched—and for 
many even surpassed—by the satisfactions attached 
to work overseas in the programs of private agen- 
cies. These opportunities—in schools supported by 
mission boards, in programs supported by private 
foundations, in installations of large commercial 
companies—draw American home economists to 
many parts of the world. 

Often the programs existed long before “tech- 
nical assistance” became a household word; often, 
they, too, are new. Often they are independent; 
sometimes they interweave with government-spon- 
sored programs. Often they continue an established 
program; more often they change with the needs 
of the country and the thrust of world events. 

Basically, all of the programs that include home 
economics are concerned with improving the wel- 
fare of the family in the belief that from the family 
will come benefits to the wider community—whether 
this wider community be interpreted as a stronger 
religious community, as a more democratic world 
community, or as a more productive industrial 
community. 

This article will discuss opportunities for work 
abroad in programs that are organized, supported, 
or sponsored by organizations and agencies that 
may be considered private in nature, that is, sup- 
ported by private funds, as contrasted with or- 
ganizations and agencies connected with govern- 
ment or with the United Nations. The programs of 
these latter were discussed in “Foreign Service 
Opportunities for Home Economists in Programs 
of the United States Government and the United 
Nations” by Berenice Mallory in the January 1955 
JOURNAL. 

The author is only too keenly aware that the or- 
ganizations whose programs are mentioned here 
are not the only organizations that are interested 
in programs abroad in which home economists may 
be employed regularly or occasionally. However, 
she hopes that the programs that are mentioned 
are representative of the kinds of work undertaken 


Overseas Opportunities for Home Economists 
in Programs of Non-governmental Agencies 


Katharine M. Alderman 


Mrs. Alderman, 2 former president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, was a Fulbright 
professor in Greece during the 1953-54 academic 
year under the sponsorship of the Near East 
Foundation. 

This article was written in response to a recom- 


Columbia University, in May 1954 by the AHEA 


in co-operation with the Foreign Operations 
Administration. The Journal staff assisted in 
assembling material for the article. 


by the non-governmental organizations and that 
the Jounnat may, in time, hear of others.’ 

In general, the largest groups of work opportuni- 
ties seem to be teaching in the classroom, and 
teaching through extension-type programs, and 
some work in the installations of commercial or- 
ganizations. Nongovernment agencies fall into two 
categories: church connected, such as those under 
Foreign Mission Boards; and those sponsored by 
private foundations (or a combination of the two). 


Mission Boards 


Foreign Mission Boards have schools around 
the world and in many of these teachers of home 
economics are wanted. 

The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions—“the overseas arm of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches”—thus describes the home 
economics program and positions open in the 


Board's schools in Turkey and in South Africa: 


The American Board has two schools for girls: one in 
Uskiidar (or Scutari) on the Asiatic side of Istanbul and 
one in Izmir (Old Smyrna). The course in home economics 
has been very similar to that in a high school in the United 
States though it has been adapted to the needs of the 
country. Teaching is all in English. 


? Readers are invited to send the Jounnat editor informa- 
tion about other programs in order that the Association's 
knowledge of these programs may be as complete as 
possible. 


mendation of the conference on The Home 
Economist in Expanding Programs of Inter- 
national Service, sponsored at Teachers College, ‘ 
387 
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In the fall of 1955 we are ready to start a new experi- 


special help along these lines. 
is a new democracy in which change is apparent 
one’s eyes. The women of the country are 
assuming positions of leadership and responsibility 
it is a challenge to work with the high school girls 
are eager to take their places in a new democratic 

Living conditions and working conditions are easy and 
comfortable and opportunity for service is endless. 

The training for a teacher of home economics for Turkey 
should be the same as for the United States. We are ready 
to send a person for a short term of three years or for career 
service. Transportation is paid and medical expenses are 
cared for. Room and board in the institution is furnished 
and in addition a grant which allows for simple and eco- 
nomic but comfortable and healthful living. While the 
professional training must be the same as for a teacher in 
this country, a teacher who serves abroad must have special 
personal qualities which will allow her to adapt and adjust 
to the country in which she works. Foods are different and 
equipment in homes is different. Background and tradition 
demand of every teacher an unusual sensitivity, flexibility, 
and alertness. A teacher serving as a representative of the 
church, of course, is expected to be a church member and a 
Christian concerned about the needs of the world and the 
individuals with whom she works. 

In South Africa the Board is looking for a teacher with 
similar training and background for Inanda Seminary, a 
school for 300 Zulu African girls. 


Applicants may write to the Candidate Secretary, 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Teaching in American schools abroad may be 
in English, or it may be in the language of the 
country, or it may be through an interpreter. Any 
one of the three situations is probably not 100 per 
cent satisfactory—usually neither students nor in- 
structor are too proficient in the other's language, 
and working through an interpreter does slow one 
down. However, the handicap is not insurmount- 
able. Margaret Fedde who has taught at the Col- 
lege for Women at Beirut, Lebanon, and at the 
American College for Girls in Cairo, Egypt, and 
is now at Kobe College, Nishinomiya, Japan, writes 
that in the first two schools the teaching was in 
English but that at Kobe College the language 
used in the classroom is Japanese. 

Harriet E. Wagner, who is now at the American 
College for Girls in Cairo, writes that she teaches 
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home economics in the secondary school and that 
“native teachers are replacing the American ones 
as rapidly as they can be trained.” Miss Wagner 
writes, too, that she has read “Foreign Service 
Opportunities” if the January 1955 Journa. and 
re-emphasizes the personal qualifications needed in 
overseas work. “Every one of them is more neces- 
sary than one realizes before one goes abroad,” 
she writes. 

The Board of International Missions of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, in describing the 
personal qualifications needed for teaching abroad, 
quotes from Reverend E. W. Menzel of the St. 
Paul's Boys’ School at Raipur, India. 


Greater adaptability, greater ability to cooperate, and 
greater tolerance is called for than ever before. More 
specialization is called for, and at the same time, the ability 
to drop one’s specialization abilities and strike out in new 
directions. . . . techniques of the West have to be sub- 
ordinated to the realities of the needs in a totally different 
environment where the initial premises on which the . . . 
techniques of the West are based, are not always taken for 
granted. A specialist must be prepared to mold his tech- 
niques to fit with local reality, and sometimes even with 
local inertia and prejudice. 


This Board recently sent a teacher of home eco- 
nomics to the British Gold Coast and has mission 
installations in Ecuador, Honduras (Latin Amer- 
ica), India, Iraq, Hong Kong, and in Japan, where 
the Board joins with nine other boards of foreign 
missions in supporting the united Church of Christ. 

The secretary for Japan writes that 


Just now we have urgent need for a qualified teacher of 
home economics for our Miyagi College for Women in 
Sendai, Japan. Mrs. Carl S. Sipple, a veteran missionary 
teacher in Miyagi College, has just assumed the responsi- 
bility for a new kindergarten teacher-training department at 
the college, and we must find very shortly a successor to 
head the home economics . The course, present- 
ly, is a two-year course but, as in all schools, the trustees, 
the teachers, as well as students pursuing Home Economics, 
share the hope that eventually a full four-year course in 
Home Economics will be possible at Miyagi. 

The subjects taught will include cooking, sewing, baby 
care, and so forth. A teacher with a master’s degree or at 
least some post-graduate work in home economics would 
be preferable. . . . the Board is always interested in the 
dedication as a Christian missionary teacher on the part of 
the applicant fully as much as her educational background 
and scholastic preparation, experience, and so forth. . . . The 
life of the missionary and the quiet influence he or she 
exerts among students and associates in the faculty are as 
important as the content of the teaching, from the stand- 
point of our obligation to a specific and strong Christian 
witness overseas. 

As for terms of service, we appoint single young people 
to a special term of three years, if they are properly quali- 


mental course in home economics at our school for 400 
girls in Uskiidar, made possible by a grant from an Ameri- 
can foundation. This grant has allowed the erection of a 
new building for home economics with the hope that a 
course can be begun which will reach out into the com- 
munity and influence home life. In addition to regular 
courses in food and clothing there are to be special courses 
in leadership training, child care, family life, and home 
sursing. In the field of child care especially there is a wide | 
field of need and alumnae of the school are eager as young ' 


Alice Lindsay, home eco- 
nomics teacher at the Ameri- 
can Academy for Girls in 
Scutari, poses with a group 
of teen-age Turkish students 
during the author's visit to 
the school. Home economists 
who teach abroad find a fine 
“esprit de corps” among fac- 
ulty members and between 
faculty and students in 
schools like this Academy or 
Anatolia College, a school 
the author also knew well. 


fied in training and experience, in which case no language 
study is contemplated. For the full five-year term, looking 
naturally to career service, the Board provides a larger out- 
fit allowance, also support on full salary during two years 
of study in the Japanese language, either at Tokyo or 
Kyoto. 

Application for the position of home economics teacher 
in Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan, may be sent to the 
Secretary for Japan, Room 905, Schaff Building, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


Near East College Association, which includes 
American College for Girls and Robert College in 
Turkey, the American University of Beirut and In- 
ternational College in Lebanon, Anatolia College 
and Athens College in Greece, reports that Anatolia 
College in Thessaloniki, Greece, is the only one of 
the seven institutions which offers work in home 
economics and that it is now looking for a home 
economics teacher for that institution. 


Anatolia College, located outside of Thessaloniki (Salo- 
nica), Greece, has a girls’ school and a boys’ school on the 
same campus but in different buildings. The girls’ school 
with a current enrollment of about 300 students offers a 
six-year program of study which corresponds generally to 
an American high school and junior college. All of the 
students study English and about half the courses, including 
those in home economics, are taught entirely in English. 
The home economics courses include the teaching of cook- 
ing, sewing, child care and home management. 

Candidates for teachers should have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and some experience and be in good physical 
health. An appointment is made for three years and in- 
cludes round-trip travel, maintenance during the nine 


months of the academic year and an annual salary. In- 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


quiries may be addressed to Teacher Placement Secretary, 
Near East College Association, 40 Worth Street, New York 
13, New York. 


American Friends Service Committee, though 
not seeking home economists to work specifically 
in home economics at the time this article was 
prepared, is so well known for its work abroad that 
something of its program may be included here. 
A communication from the Committee during the 
preparation of this article explains that the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee does not carry on 
permanent establishments, such as schools or hos- 
pitals, but rather sponsors short-term projects to 
meet community needs and which can be seen to 
completion within a reasonably brief time or be 
carried on by local communities without the aid 
of the Committee. 

The American Friends Service Committee repre- 
sents the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers ) 
in national and international fields of social action. 
The Committee was founded in 1917 to carry on 
relief and post-war reconstraction in Europe. It 
has since been engaged in many projects here and 
abroad to promote international understanding and 
to offer opportunities for constructive service, par- 
ticipated in by people of many races, nationalities, 
and faiths. In its own words: 

In a world in rapid social evolution and revolution, the 


American Friends Service Committee secks ways to work 
with change, not against it, in the direction of the more 
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abundant life of human brotherhood. Therefore the pro- 
grams tend always to have a growing edge, an uneven line 
where they are pushing out into new territory. It is the 
Committee's belief that such growing edges are democracy's 
only effective answer to the forces of hate and violence, 
and that they represent the “way of life” as over against 
stagnation or destruction. 


Personal qualifications of interest to the Commit- 
tee include, among other things, a record of con- 
structive contribution in the applicants’ own com- 
munities. The term of service abroad is two years, 
and while membership in the Society of Friends 
is not a prerequisite for service, the Committee is 
interested in having those persons on the staff 
who understand and sympathize with the basic 
philosophy of the Society and the Service Com- 
mittee. Assignment abroad is on a maintenance 
rather than a salaried basis. 

The communication continues that while home 
economics positions as such are not open now “our 
personnel needs change as our programs change 

. and a person who has an interest in the work 
of the Committee and who is an adaptable person 
who would not feel bound to work exclusively in 
the field of home economics might find it worth 
while to keep in touch with the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Service Committee (20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania). 

The American Friends Service Committee also 
sponsors work and study projects abroad and sug- 
gests that these may be of special interest to recent 
graduates in home economics who are able to vol- 
unteer for a summer or a year of service. These 
projects include work in Mexico and El Salvador 
as well as work camps in various countries in 
Europe, the Caribbean, Africa, and the Middle and 
Far East. In 1955 the AFSC plans to send about 
75 volunteers direct from the United States to work 
camps overseas. 

In selecting volunteers for overseas work camps, 
the AFSC gives first consideration to the personal 
qualifications of the applicant. Volunteers must 
be physically strong and active and in good health; 
they need not be construction experts, but manual 
and other types of skills are always useful. Admin- 
istrative costs of the program are carried by the 
AFSC; but transportation, orientation, and insur- 
ance as well as incidental and personal expenses 
must be paid for largely by the volunteers them- 
selves although some scholarship aid is available. 

The World Council of Churches also has a work 
camp program overseas. The Ecumenical Work 
Camps were established after the war by Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox churches, through the 
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youth department of the World Council of 
Churches, to give young people a vision—not just 
of their own church in their own nation—but of 
the whole Church, in the whole world, concerned 
with the whole of life. The young people have 
helped build a school in France, youth centers in 
Lebanon and Japan, refugee settlements in Ger- 
many. They have worked on churches, play- 
grounds, and dams—in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Young people between 19 and 30 years of age may 
apply for the work camps to Ecumenical Work 
Camps, 110 East 29th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

In reply to a query about programs abroad in 
which home economists might be employed, the 
War Relief Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference replied that the foreign service pro- 
gram conducted by that agency in a number of 
countries consists of relief assistance to victims of 
war and refugees, and recruitment needs would 
therefore concern only persons with social service 
training and experience. The agency conducts all 
its relief activities through the indigenous Catholic 
agencies of the country to which assistance is sent, 
and the American personnel sent abroad acts in a 
supervisory and administrative capacity. 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc. conducts programs of relief and re- 
habilitation in behalf of needy Jewish people in 
the countries of Western Europe, North Africa, in 
Iran, and in some of the South American countries 
and has a program in Israel limited in scope to 
activities in behalf of certain handicapped groups 
among the newly arrived immigrants. The Com- 
mittee writes: 


Our programs of aid are usually administered through 
local Jewish welfare agencies, and it is our aim, while 
bringing help to needy Jews in these countries, at the same 
time to assist the local Jewish communities to build up 
understanding and strength to meet the kinds of situations 
in which we function. With the assistance and, wherever 
possible, the participation of the Jewish communities in 
these overseas countries, we have been instrurnental in 
setting up enterprises such as hospitals, kindergartens, feed- 
ing programs in schools, well-baby clinics and revolving 
funds which make rehabilitation loans available. 

In line with this policy of enlisting local co-operation, 
we have in recent years sent comparatively few American 
workers abroad. These are for the most part the directors 
of our offices in the various countries and a few other 
staff members on special assignments. 


Private Foundations 
The philosophy of the private foundations in 


undertaking work abroad is well stated in “The 
President's Review” in the Annual Report of The 
Ford Foundation for 1953: 
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For generations, the American people have seen signifi- 
cant examples of what private philanthropy can achieve 
outside our borders. The Ford Foundation, when it sup- 
ports activities, here and abroad, that are designed to con- 
tribute toward world peace, is working within this great 
tradition. Moreover, in many of the opportunities for im- 
proving international and intercultural relations and for 
increasing world understanding, private philanthropic assist- 
ance is more appropriate and sometimes more effective than 
governmental action. Similarly, many opportunities for 
enlarging our knowledge and understanding of world affairs, 
particularly as they relate to the United States, are as much 
the concern of private groups as of government . . . 

A principal aim of American philanthropy abroad is to 
demonstrate the humane and sincere concern of Americans 
for people of other lands. Foundations can help build 
bridges of understanding and communication which may 
prove of inestimable value in advancing freedom and ex- 
tending democratic ideals. . . . 

One major part of The Ford Foundation’s international 
programs is devoted overseas to aiding countries which 
seek to reduce poverty and extend education in order to 
increase economic and political stability. 


The Ford Foundation carries out its work in 
overseas development in co-operation with both 
government and private institutions, giving sup- 
port principally to two types of activities: “those 
designed to develop new patterns and procedures 
which, if successful, can be applied on a larger 
scale by the nation and people concerned, and 
those which help train the leaders and technicians 
necessary for effective dissemination of the new 
methods and ideas.” 

The Foundation has enabled several foreign in- 
stitutions to engage American home economists for 
their own programs; it does not itself conduct the 
home economics programs or itself employ the 
home economists. 

The home economic programs that have received 
grants from the Foundation have been supported 
as part of the Foundation’s own program of grants 
for development in countries of the Near East and 
South and Southeast Asia. The program is con- 
cerned with rural village development, education 
and vocational training, public administration, and 
social and economic research. 

The Foundation reports that grants in the past 
three years have assisted home economics work in 
the Near East, India, Pakistan, and Nepal. In the 
Near East, the institutions assisted have engaged 
American home economists themselves. In India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal, the Foundation’s grantees 
have lacked facilities for locating American home 
economists, and, at their request, the Foundation 
located a few persons to help guide their pro- 
grams. These home economists serve as consult- 
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ants under contract to the foreign government or 
private institution concerned. 

In Pakistan, the Foundation supported the estab- 
lishment of a College of Home Economics by the 
All Pakistan Women’s Association. Clara Tucker, 
head of the department of home economics at 
Louisiana State University, made two trips to 
Karachi as an adviser in the early stages of the 
College's establishment. Elma Beth Clark is now 
there to assist in the College's initial operations. 

Another American home economist, Ellen Moline, 
has served in India and is now in Nepal. She has 
been credited by her Indian colleagues with hav- 
ing made important contributions to the success of 
a Foundation-supported experiment in husband-wife 
teams of village extension workers at the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute in northern India. Following 
this and other experiments, the Indian Government 
has initiated a nation-wide program to train women 
for home economics extension work, which the 
Foundation also has supported. 

The following excerpt from a recent Foundation 
report for 1954 describes this program which has 
received the largest grant that the Ford Foundation 
has made to date for home economics training: 


or Women Home Economics, Inpta 

By 1954, experience had shown that in India as in other 
nations a rural community development program must have 
the active participation of women if it is to succeed. And 


experiments in home economics extension work had shown 
that instruction by women and by man-wife teams is ac- 
cepted by village women. 

In May, 1954, the Planning Commission and the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture established a program to train 
women for village work. The Foundation granted $618,000 
to the Ministry to support this activity over a three-year 
period, The long-term objective of the Ministry is to make 
one trained home economist extension worker available to 
serve with each multi-purpose village worker who is guid- 
ing villagers in new methods of agriculture, sanitation, and 
other aspects of village life 

The trainees are women of high school level or above 
They will be housed in model villages at the twenty-five 
village worker training centers previously set up, one in 
each major state. The women who will direct home eco- 
nomics instruction at the twenty-five centers are themselves 
taking a specialized training course in village home extension 
work, preparatory to taking office.” 


Miss Moline is now advising the Government of 
Nepal on a smaller home economics extension pro- 
gram which it is initiating and which has received 
support under another Ford Foundation grant. 

Near East Foundation, in February completed 
twenty-five years of service, including programs 
involving a large number and variety of demon- 
strations conducted in 10 countries of the Near and 
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Middle East. Some of these are sketched in the 
Near East Foundation Annual Report of Director 
of Programs, December 1954: 


. . » Near East Foundation pioneered in certain concepts 
which were quite new twenty-five years ago but which 
today are widely accepted even though not always wisely 
applied. The following are a few examples: directing major 
attention to the largest segment of the population—the rural 
people—for whom little previously has been done; carrying 
useful knowledge to these citizens where they live, largely 
in the form of non-institutional types of education commonly 
known as extension; operating only where officially invited 
and then on the basis of negotiated agreements thus insuring 
co-operation from the beginning; conducting programs in 
the form of demonstrations or pilot projects to be turned 
over to the community or the government as methods are 
refined and local leaders trained; providing repeatedly that 
in most underdeveloped areas people can be assisted greatly 
in improving the situation with their own limited resources, 
leading to the now widely accepted slogan—helping people 
to help themselves. 


The Foundation has worked extensively in home 
economics extension throughout the Middle East 
and is currently conducting programs of this kind 
in Greece, Syria, and Iran.’ 

Care has been taken, in the Moslem countries 
particularly, never to include work with women 


until the confidence of the men has been won 
through bettering their agricultural practices and 
improving sanitation and health conditions. 

The Foundation has found that to follow any 
different order in that “man’s world” will not only 
handicap the home economics work but sometimes 
set the whole program back. On the other hand, 
to follow this procedure means that the work in 
home and family life moves rapidly ahead with the 
support of the whole population. 

The kinds of home economics extension programs 
undertaken by the Foundation are described in 
the annual reports. The following is from the 1952- 
53 report by Josephine Vogt, American supervisor 
of the home welfare department of the Foundation’s 
Syria program: 


The program is fundamentally the same in all four 
centers with some variations and adaptations to meet special 
needs as, for instance, the day nursery at Zaki and the 
leadership training program at Nashabeyeh. The educa- 
tional features include literacy and simple nutrition, demon- 
strations in food preparation and preservation, home 


? The work of the Foundation in Iran and the co-opera- 
tion of the Foundation, the Iranian Government, the Ford 
Foundation, and the U.S. TCA program are included in: 
The Atlantic report on the world today: Iran. The Atlantic 


Monthly 195, No. 4 (April 1955), pp. 14-18. 
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management, sewing, handicrafts; home visits. The health 
work includes clinic and treatment activities in centers, 
child health including well-baby clinics and simple health 
education. 


And from the October 1953 report of the educa- 
tional director there is this description of the work 


in Greece: 


Rural activities include Helen McCune’s demonstration 
(which is more in the nature of an experiment) in home 
economics extension in the Ghida district of Macedonia; 
training of home economics extension workers both at 
Salonica University and at the College of Agriculture in 
Athens; and another training program at Salonica University 
in extension methods for a group of upper-class agricultural 
students. While the immediate aim of the Ghida program 
which covers about 30 villages is to raise the level of home 
life through appropriate instruction conducted for women 
and girls in foods, clothing, child care, agriculture, and so 
forth, the ultimate goal is to perfect the methods of pro- 
moting such activities in Greece. . . . The experiment in 
the Ghida district is a cooperative undertaking between 
Near East Foundation, the Ministry of Agriculture and MSA 
{now FOA] to operate almost entirely through itinerant 
leaders who go from village to village without the benefit 
of frequently spaced demonstration centers. 

The emphasis which the Ministry of Agriculture is now 
giving to home welfare as a result of the experiments and 
demonstrations of Near East Foundation has led to a de- 
mand for qualified leaders. We have endeavored to meet 
this situation by securing the appointment of American 
specialists in home economics to help in training workers. 
Such training has been given to a few young women who 
are regular students at the College of Agriculture in Athens 
and a special group of 20 village girls carefully selected 
each year for training at Salonica University. 


The 1954 Annual Report describes the program 


in Iran: 


There is an active home welfare department with nine 
community centers where some 200 women are enrolled in 
sewing, cooking, food preservation and literacy classes. With 
this pioneering program having indicated the need for 
leaders and having set the pattern of work, a girls’ teacher 
training school was established this last year with an 
enrollment of 22. The course of study is heavily loaded 
with home economics, gardening and similar practical sub- 
jects and many of the graduates will eventually find their 
way into home economics extension after having gained 
some experience in teaching for which there is already 


great demand. 


The Foundation considers that the principle of 
its success is: “Choose an improvement closely re- 
lated to the everyday life of people, simplify it to 
a point where it is just enough better to be wanted, 
but not so advanced as to be out of reach, demon- 
strate it in actual life—then let it loose to multiply 
by the natural process of imitation.” 
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Home economists selected for assignments with 
the Near East Foundation must come from home 
demonstration extension and must have a minimum 
of 8 or 10 years’ experience in the United States. 
Because all of the work is in the nature of pilot 
projects or demonstrations, the Foundation requires 
that its applicants must have had a considerable 
amount of successful experience before they are 
engaged to work abroad. 

Contracts are usually for two-year periods with 
the expectation of renewal if the individual is 
successful. In the case of such persons who return 
to the field, they not only receive a month's vaca- 
tion in this country but also an additional month to 
bring themselves up to date on the latest develop- 
ments. 

Applications for assignment abroad with the Near 
East Foundation should be addressed to the Direc- 
tor of Programs, Near East Foundation, 54 East 
64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

The American International Association for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development (a philanthropic 
organization founded by Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
his brothers) participates in rural development 
programs in Latin America. In Brazil the co- 
operative organizations are the Associagio de 
Crédito e Assisténcia Rural (ACAR) and the 
Associagio Nordestina de Crédito e Assisténcia 
Rural (ANCAR); in Venezuela, the Consejo de 
Bienestar Rural (CBR) and a nutrition program, 
Consejo Informativo de Educacion Alimenticia 
(CIDEA). 

At present the AIA has three home economists 
from the United States employed in supervisory 
positions for the Brazilian and Venezuelan programs. 
The AIA requires considerable extension service 
experience in the United States and, when possible, 
abroad as well. In addition, some supervisory ex- 
perience with field workers is desirable, as well 
as a working knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese 
or both. 

The AIA programs involve direct assistance to 
rural families by simple techniques. Field workers 
are usually recruited locally and are required to 
have information on home management, child care, 
nutrition, carpentry, mattress making, and some 
general knowledge of parasitology and home sani- 


tation. 


Business Firms 


Opportunities for assignments abroad with busi- 
ness firms are relatively speaking very few indeed, 
partly because U.S. firms conducting business 
abroad usually need persons who are highly irained 
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technicians or administrators and partly because, 
as one business firm commented, “Immigration 
authorities of all countries are quite jealous of work 
opportunities and do not permit generally un- 
qualified Americans to hold jobs their own country- 
men can fill.” 

Occasionally dietitians may be employed in hos- 
pitals maintained by American firms. For a descrip- 
tion of one such assignment see “Dietitian’s Food 
Notes from Assignment in Peru” by Grace Mc- 
Guinness in the November 1952 Journnat or Home 
Economics, p. 718. 

Ina S. Lindman, director of the home economics 
department of the United Fruit Company, reports: 


The only professional Home Economists employed abroad 
by the United Fruit Company are dietitians who are em- 
ployed by our Medical Department for positions in those 
tropical countries where the United Fruit Company main- 
tains hospitals 

The Medical Department also supports programs of edu- 
cation and welfare which consist of films and talks by the 
medical or sanitary department of the country and the 
work that the local visiting nurses do in the homes of the 
laborers. These nurses, of course, assist the mothers re- 
garding the diets of their children which of necessity must 
be based on available foods and foods to which they are 
accustomed. Therefore, it is essential that either a dietitian 
or a welfare worker applying for such work be proficient 
in understanding and speaking Spanish. 


A business firm or organization in another coun- 
try may occasionally seek a U.S. home economist 
for a special project, such as the assistantship 
the Swedish Institute for Food Preservation Re- 
search announced in the January Jounnat (p. 49). 


The “Plus Values” in Work Abroad 
Regardless of whether the person who accepts 


a foreign assignment is on a government or a private 
payroll, once in the country she can rely on the 
help and co-operation of all Americans working in 
the same field and can draw increasing support 
from the country itself as her program fits the 
needs of the community. 

While one cannot emphasize too strongly the 
particular qualities needed for work abroad there 
is much that can be said on the plus side as well! 
An assignment abroad is a wonderful experience 
for persons who go expecting and intending to 
enjoy everything that is different and not expecting 
to find life as it is in the U.S.A. There is usually 
opportunity for travel and for new and rewarding 
contacts—not only with the “nationals” of the coun- 
try but also with fellow American workers im- 
bued with a real missionary spirit--be they govern- 
ment, private foundation, or church connected. 


Implementing Family Centered Teaching 


| yourself stepping into a sewing room 
of the era when home economics was introduced 
into the secondary school. The pupils are mending 
sample holes with neat and even stitches or practic- 
ing hemming stitches in preparation for making a 
garment. Now step across the hail into a class- 
room in cookery. Pupils dressed in neat white 
aprons and headbands are carefully measuring and 
mixing the ingredients for baking powder biscuits, 
or white sauce, intent upon achieving a standard 
product. These classroom activities reflect the 
underlying philosophy of the era—the improvement 
of home living practices through the development 
of skills. 

Stepping into the homemaking classroom today, 
we see students mending their own clothing or 
football practice suits to help the athletic depart- 
ment of the school. Students may be making at- 
tractive garments, decorating placemats and nap- 
kins, or beading scarves and handbags. In another 
school emphasis is placed on family food manage- 
ment, income management, child care, or units 
pertaining to designing and decorating homes for 
today’s living. In some schools the teacher may be 
working co-operatively with the science department 
on the effect of technological advances in the 
home, or with the art department on fabric design 
for home decorating or clothing, or with the in- 
dustrial arts department on designing and making 
functional furniture, all based on present family 
needs, In other schools homemaking is no longer 
the exclusive domain of girls, and we find boys as 
well as girls engaged in solving problems related 
to the home and family. 

This wide range of activities reflects the em- 
phasis in homemaking today—the all-around growth 
of boys and girls as effective family members. In 
family centered teaching, skills are stressed only 
as they relate to home living situations. A family 
centered homemaking program in a school is de- 
pendent largely on the philosophy, leadership, and 


ingenuity of the teacher. It also is directly related — 


to the far-sightedness of the school administration 
and to the enthusiasm of the students. 
It is possible that we might visit in other home- 


making departments where programs still place 
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emphasis upon skills divorced from situations ap- 
plicable to the home. If we talk to the teacher, she 
might say that she could do so much more if she 
didn't have so many students in each class . . . 
if she had the right kind of a department . . . if 
there were another teacher in the department. 
Family centered teaching can be conducted suc- 
cessfully with either large or small groups of stu- 
dents. The facilities of any homemaking department 
lend themselves or are adaptable to family centered 
teaching. Careful organization on the part of the 
teacher with the students can make this type of 
teaching even more successful by giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to share in the planning and 
organization. 

The first step for the teacher in planning a 
family centered unit is to determine the nature 
of the group with whom she will work—age, home 
background, previous experience in homemaking 
and in areas related to homemaking. The second 
step is to determine the opportunities which exist 
within the homemaking department, the school, 
and the community for family centered teaching. 
The third step requires the establishment of the 
teacher's long-range goal and an outline of the 
experiences which will lead to this goal. Within 
the framework of the long-term goal, the students 
and the teacher establish short-term goals and the 
means of achieving them. The fourth step in- 
volves organizing materials for learning experiences 
and carrying out the activities which will lead to 
the goals which have been established. The fifth 
step is evaluation. This implies not only a final 
evaluation but infers a continuous process carried 
on throughout the entire unit. 

Student records and conversations with students 
and their parents can furnish the teacher with valu- 
able insight which will help her to move through 
the steps involved in planning a family centered 
unit. In addition she needs to acquaint herself 
with the programs of other departments in the 
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Homemaking students learn simple and efficient methods 

of care of home furnishings and experiment with furni- 

ture arrangements in the living and dining area in the 
homemaking department. 


school. Learnings in other areas may provide solid 
foundations upon which she may build vital ex- 
periences. In many instances the groundwork laid 
in other classes makes it possible for students in 
homemaking classes to move readily toward more 
comprehensive activities. 

The homemaking teacher may discover that, in 
English class, units in “Getting Along with Others” 
and “Courtesy” are taught. In place of repeating 
these units in homemaking class, she may further 
learnings in this area by helping pupils to plan 
activities which will lead to these ends. Boys and 
girls may plan a party for new students in the 
school or a tea for their mothers and teachers, 
thus reinforcing the learnings which have taken 
place in English class. 

She may find that the mathematics department 
is providing excellent learnings in the area of money 
management; therefore, in homemaking class em- 
phasis may be directed toward actual experiences 
in this area. Students could assist with the selec- 
tion and purchase of foods and equipment for the 
department. 

Through modern language classes, students gain 
a rich knowledge of family life in other lands. 
Homemaking classes may build upon this interest 
by studying about our heritage from other lands 
in family customs, foods, and clothing. Social 
studies units in natural resources may create a 
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great deal of interest in the source of our foods, 
fabrics for clothing, and materials for housing. 
The health program conducted by the school 
may be developed as a joint endeavor by the 
homemaking, science, and physical education de- 
partments under the leadership of the school nurse 
and doctor. As each department stresses the facets 
most adaptable to its program, it supplements and 
reinforces the teachings of other departments. 


A Pleasant Home 
The ninth-grade homemaking students and their 


teacher in a metropolitan area became interested 
in what constitutes a pleasant home. The students 
—representing a wide range of socioeconomic levels 
—developed the following learning experiences as 
they worked toward the goals of fostering interest 
and appreciation for the wide range of activities 
which contribute to a pleasant home. 

Two aspects of family living were chosen for 
special attention, home management and family 
leisure-time activities. Students felt that the class 
members should have an equal opportunity to plan 
for spending the portion of the homemaking budget 
which was available for their class and to plan 
for the use of class time. Only after class consider- 
ation were these special problems turned over to 
committees. 

For other activities which lent themselves to 
small groups, the students divided themselves into 
groups of four or five and rotated weekly through 
a series of activities. These included a housekeep- 
ing unit in which the students had the responsi- 
bility for the care of the living and dining area of 
the homemaking department. In addition to trying 
out simple and efficient methods of care, they had 
an opportunity to experiment with arranging furn- 
ishings and decorating the room. A similar unit 
was established in the kitchen area where students 
were concerned with methods of caring for ranges, 
counter surfaces, refrigerators, and utensils. An- 
other unit was concerned with the laundry problems 
of washing, ironing, stain removal, and mending. 
Other units dealt with meal management for 
families with varying incomes. This experience 
included planning the menu, purchasing, prepar- 
ing, and serving the food. These units stressed the 
management of time during planning and work 
so that there would be time available for pursuing 
leisure-time activities. 

A wealth of worth-while learning experiences 
developed out of this basic program. The need 
for replacing the department washing machine 
created interest in consumer buying. A party for 
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classmates brought into sharp focus the importance 
of careful planning for entertaining and serving a 
large group of people. Initial successes and failures 
in preparing simple meals and serving them within 
a class period developed a high degree of interest 
in efficient methods of food preparation. 

The most effective family centered teaching oc- 
curred when the students established concrete and 
immediate goals toward which the students and 
the teacher built a series of short-term experiences. 
From these experiences new areas of interest were 
pursued as they arose. 

Learnings in the area of the appreciation of the 
home were continually reinforced when students 
shared ideas among themselves and with their 
teacher. Students working in large and small 
groups had an opportunity to make decisions and 
also learned to compromise on group decisions. 
Working in small groups provided a means for 
promoting effective group membership and for 
providing for individual differences. 

A group of 50 ninth-grade boys and girls who 
had participated in these activities indicated that 
they had enjoyed most the work in the foods area. 
In ranking these activities in the order in which 
they had learned the most, units in housekeeping, 
laundry, and kitchen management were found 
equally profitable. 

Students’ comments on the area in which they 
had learned the most are interesting. A boy wrote, 
“I had never thought much about it when my 
mother did the laundry or how she went about it, 
but I found out that there's more to doing laundry 
than just stuffing in the clothes.” A girl noted, “I 


had never tried to arrange furniture before, and 
I think it was helpful because it isn’t always pos- 
sible to experiment with that sort of thing at 
home.” A boy pointed out that he had learned the 
most in the kitchen equipment unit. He wrote, “I 
know now a range should be cleaned regularly. | 
did it at home and it was a big job because it 
hadn't been done for a long time; but it’s easy 
when you know how.” Another interesting com- 
ment was, “I liked working in little groups; we 
got a chance to do some things by ourselves.” An- 
other student stated, “The teacher was there to 
keep us from making any tragic mistakes, but we 
still got a chance to make our own decisions.” 
Students mentioned a variety of other things they 
would liked to have done. A comment which sum- 
marized their feeling was, “One thing we need 
is more time in homemaking class . . . there were 
so many more things to do, but not enough 
time.” 

The enthusiasm of young people and the faith 
of communities and the school administration, ex- 
pressed by the support of homemaking depart- 
ments, may well serve as a challenge to home- 
making teachers to direct their programs into 
channels which will achieve the ultimate goal of 
helping men and women to find satisfaction in 
establishing homes. Perhaps no other goal of 
American education is more worthy of considera- 
tion than that of the home in which each member 
of the family will develop a sense of individual 
worth atid responsibility and in which a sense 
of “togetherness” will be created among family 
members. 


AHEA Research Forum on Doctoral Programs 


The Forum on Doctoral Programs in Home Economics, sponsored by the 
AHEA research section, was held at the Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, from May 2 to 4, 1955, with 22 persons attending. 

Consultants to the Forum were C. A. Elvehjem, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Wisconsin; and Thomas H. Osgood, dean of the School 
of Graduate Studies, and Floyd W. Reeves, consultant to the president, Michi- 
gan State University. Ralph Fields, director of the division of instruction, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, also participated in the discussions. 

The Research Forum was a follow-up of the work of a committee of the 
research section which has for some time been studying the need to encourage 
more home economists to earn doctoral degrees. Plans for the Forum were 
approved by the AHEA executive board at the 1954 annual meeting. 

A full report of the Forum will be made at the research section meeting 
during the annual meeting in Minncapolis on June 30. 
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Meat Cookery as a Matter of Facts 


LOOK at the simplicity of today’s meat 
cookery makes it difficult for one to realize 
the many hours of research and practical experi- 
mentation behind the methods now applied when 
cooking meat. Excellent early scientific studies 
established many facts considered just as basic and 
authentic today as then. However, changes in 
meat animals produced, new processing methods, 
and the marketing of new equipment related to 
meat utilization have all resulted in modifications 
of meat care and cookery methods. 

The story of meat cookery itself would hardly 
be complete without some reference to the care 
of meat prior to actual cooking—by both the home- 
maker and the individual preparing and serving 
meat in quantity. It covers the care and storage 
of fresh, frozen, cured and smoked, and cooked 
meats; each has characteristics that affect its keep- 
ing quality. 


Care and Storage of Meat 


Fresh meat should be stored uncovered or loose- 
ly covered in the coldest part of the refrigerator. 
The meat should not be washed. A slight drying 
of the surface of the meat actually increases its 
keeping quality. ‘ 

Frozen meat should be carefully wrapped to 
exclude all air and stored at 0° F or lower to be 
at its best. Storage time will vary according to 
(1) the age of the meat when purchased, (2) 
handling prior to storage, (3) storage temperature, 
and (4) the kind of meat. The frozen storage com- 
partment of the average household refrigerator 
is not designed to freeze meat quickly nor to serve 
as equipment for long-period frozen storage. When 
it is used in this manner, the best in frozen products 
cannot be expected. 

Refreezing meat is not recommended because 
of possible variation in history and treatment of 
meat both before freezing and during the defrost- 
ing period prior to refreezing. In some exceptional 
cases, refreezing may seem necessary to prevent 
spoilage but even then some loss in juiciness can 
be expected. 

Cured and smoked meats should be stored in the 
refrigerator in the package in which they are pur- 
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chased. Refrigeration is essential since the keeping 
quality of these mild cure meats resembles more 
nearly the keeping quality of fresh pork. 

Cooked meat should be stored in as large pieces 
as possible, covered, in the refrigerator, Covering 
prevents further drying of the meat which has lost 
some moisture in cooking. 


Cooking Meat Is Easy 


Any cut of meat can easily be coeked so that 
it is tender, juicy, and attractive in appearance. 
The most important rule to remember is that all 
meat should be cooked at low temperature—the 
roast, the pot roast, the steak, and the meat for 
stew! Low temperature means less watching dur- 
ing cooking, more uniformly cooked meat, fewer 
cooking losses, more meat to serve, more juicy, 
more tender, more flavorful, and more attractive 
meat. Despite efforts to speed the cooking or rate 
of heat penetration, no method has been found that 
significantly shortens present recommended cook- 
ing times and keeps the palatability of meat at its 


best. 
Choosing the Cookery Method 


The method selected for cooking meat depends 
on (1) the tenderness of the cut, (2) the size and 
thickness, (3) available cooking facilities, and (4) 
degree of doneness. 

Roasting. Large tender chunky beef, pork, lamb, 
and veal cuts are roasted. The meat may be sea- 
soned before, during, or after cooking since the 
salt penetrates only to a depth of about % inch. 
The meat is placed fat side up, on a rack in an 
open roasting pan. A roast meat thermometer is 
inserted so that the bulb of the thermometer 
reaches the center of the largest muscle but does 
not rest in fat or on bone. No water 6 added, 
and the meat is not covered. The roast is cooked 
at a constant low to moderate oven temperature 
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(300°F for beef, veal, lamb, and smoked pork and 
350°F for fresh pork) to the desired doneness, or 
internal temperature, as registered on the roast 
meat thermometer. Meat cookery timetables serve 
to indicate the time required for roasting, but a 
roast meat thermometer is the most accurate guide 
for determining doneness. An allowance of 20 to 
30 minutes should be made in addition to the total 
cooking time in order that the roast may “set” in 
advance of carving. This standing period assures 
more easily carved meat. 

Broiling. Tender beef steaks, lamb chops, sliced 
ham or bacon, ground beef or lamb are suitable 
for broiling. Fresh pork and veal are seldom 
broiled. Although from young animals, both fresh 
pork and veal should be cooked well done and if 
broiled there is too much chance that the steaks 
and chops may be browned on the outside but not 
cooked well done in the center. Braising (to be 
discussed later) is the best method to use when 
preparing pork and veal steaks and chops. To 
broil the other cuts, the oven regulator is turned 
to “broil”—the broiler may or may not be preheated, 
as desired. The steak, chop, or pattie is placed on 
the rack of the broiler pan and inserted into the 
broiler oven at a distance from the heat so that 


a moderate broiling temperature is maintained at 


the surface of the meat. The distance that the 
meat is placed from the heat will be determined 
by the thickness of the meat cut and the equip- 
ment that is being used. Approximate distance 
recommendations from the heat are 2 inches for 
l-inch cuts, 3 inches for 2-inch cuts although the 
heat output of broilers may vary and thus cause 
a modification of the recommended distances of 
the surface of meat from the heat. When the meat 
is browned on the top side (the meat will be ap- 
proximately or slightly more than half done) it 
is seasoned, turned, and browned on the second 
side. Broiled meats are seasoned after browning 
since salt tends to bring moisture to the surface 
of the meat cut and thus delay browning. Ther- 
mometers specially designed for broiling may be 
left in the meat throughout the broiling period or 
a roast meat thermometer can be used to judge 
doneness of a thick steak or pattie by testing the 
doneness when the steak is turned and removing 
the thermometer before completing the broiling. 
Pan-broiling or griddle-broiling. When steaks, 
chops, patties, or ham slices are cut very thin, 
pan-broiling or griddle-broiling is usually preferred. 
This is also a convenient method for preparing a 
small steak or a few chops or patties. The meat 
is placed in a heavy frying pan or on a griddle 
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which may or may not be preheated. No fat or 
water should be added, and the meat is not cov- 
ered. The meat should be turned occasionally for 
even cooking, and fat should be poured off or re- 
moved as it accumulates. After the meat is browned 
on both sides, it should be seasoned and served 
at once. 

Frying includes both pan-frying and deep-fat 
frying. Pan-frying is the method applied when a 
small amount of fat is added or allowed to accumu- 
late during cooking. Comparatively thin pieces of 
tender meat, or that made tender by pounding, 
scoring, cubing, or grinding, and leftover meat may 
be fried. A heavy frying pan should be used so 
that the heat will be more evenly distributed and 
the meat cooked more uniformly. Some cuts will 
cook in the fat that comes from the meat; other 
meats low in fat, such as cubed steaks or liver 
and cuts which are floured or breaded, will require 
additional fat, enough to cover the surface of the 
frying pan and prevent sticking. Unless the season- 
ing has been added to the flour or breading mixture 
the meat should be seasoned after browning. The 
meat is not covered and is cooked at a moderate 
temperature, turning occasionally, until done. 
Deep-fat frying is the method used when the meat 
is completely covered with fat throughout the cook- 
ing period. Usually a wire basket is used to lower 
the meat into the fat and to remove the meat when 
done. The fat should be heated to the desired 
temperature (300° to 360°F) depending upon the 
size of the pieces and whether the meat is uncooked 
or leftover meat. A frying thermometer or an 
automatically controlled fryer is essential for best 
results in deep-fat frying. The meat may be dredged 
with flour or given a coating before frying. Both 
increase the browning and add crispness and flavor. 
The meat is fried until browned and cooked 
through; less time is required than for pan-frying. 
When done, the meat is drained over the kettle 
and served hot. 

Braising. Less tender beef and lamb cuts and 
some tender cuts of pork and veal are best braised. 
The meat should be browned slowly on all sides 
in a heavy utensil. Fat is usually added to prevent 
the meat from sticking as it browns. However, 
pork chops, other pork cuts, and cuts of beef with 
sufficient fat covering require no added fat unless 
they are coated with flour or crumbs before cook- 
ing. The meat is seasoned after browning unless 
seasoning is added to the coating. After browning, 
a small amount of liquid (water, soup stock, vege- 
table juice, buttermilk, or other liquid) is added 
to the less tender cuts—the liquid may be omitted 
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in cooking the tender cuts, such as pork chops, 
tenderloin, and spareribs. Then the meat is covered 
and cooked at a low temperature until done. The 
meat is simmered, never allowed to boil, and may 
be cooked on top of the range or in a slow oven 
(300° to 325°F). 

Cooking in liquid—large cuts and stews. Large 
less-tender cuts, including beef neck, shank, plate, 
brisket, heel of round, and corned beef, are cooked 
in liquid. For variety, some of the tender cuts, 
including smoked ham butts and shanks, smoked 
picnics, and boneless shoulder butts, are also 
cooked by this method. Veal neck, breast, shoulder, 
and lamb shanks may be cooked in liquid but more 
often are braised. Beef, veal, and lamb cubes are 
cooked covered with liquid for stews. To be cooked 
in liquid, meat may or may not be browned before 
adding liquid. Browning is omitted when cooking 
corned beef, smoked cuts, and light stews (so dis- 
tinguished because the cubes of meat are not 
browned before liquid is added). The meat is 
covered with liquid, seasoned if desired, carefully 
covered, and simmered until done. If vegetables 
are to be cooked with the meat they should be added 
just long enough before the meat is done for them 
to be tender. If the meat is to be served cold it may 
be cooled, then chilled in the cooking liquid to 
assure more flavorful and more juicy meat. 


Cooking Frozen Meats 

Meats may be defrosted prior to or during cook- 
ing. Defrosting may be done (1) in the refrigera- 
tor, (2) at room temperature, (3) by an electric 
fan, or (4) in water. From the standpoint of over- 
all desirability (1) in the refrigerator and (2) at 
room temperature are the most practical methods. 
Defrosting by an electric fan results in uneven 
defrosting of large roasts as well as excessive loss 
of juice from the exterior of the roasts. Defrosting 
in water is most desirable for those cuts which are 
to be cooked in the liquid in which they are de- 
frosted. Approximate defrosting times in the re- 
frigerator are as follows: large roasts—4 to 6 hours 
per pound; small roasts—3 to 4 hours per pound; 
l-inch steaks—12 hours. Approximate defrosting 
times at room temperature are: Large roasts—2 to 
3 hours per pound; small roasts—1 to 2 hours per 
pound; l-inch steaks—2 to 3 hours. After meat has 
been defrosted it is cooked exactly the same as 
fresh meat. Frozen roasts require approximately 
one-third to one-half again as long for cooking as 
defrosted ones. The time required for cooking 
frozen steaks and chops varies according to the 
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surface area and thickness of the meat, as well as 
the broiling temperature. Meats to be coated 
with eggs and crumbs or with batter should be 
defrosted since coatings will not readily adhere 
to frozen meat. Thick frozen steaks and chops 
must be broiled more slowly than defrosted ones 
in order that the meat will be cooked to the de- 
sired doneness without becoming too brown on 
the outside. 


Subjects of Current Interest 

Equipment is constantly being studied to find 
ways for shortening the cooking time of all foods, 
and meat is no exception—skewers, pressure sauce- 
pans, and high frequency ranges to mention a 
few kinds of equipment used in the experiments 
with meat. Skewers and pressure saucepans are 
by no means new. Skewers may shorten cooking 
time and thereby cause a certain reduction in cook- 
ing losses; however, at the same time, roasts cooked 
with skewers are usually less tender and have 
unattractive holes left by the skewers. Although 
some of the less tender cuts of meat may be satis- 
factorily cooked in a pressure saucepan, great care 
must be taken to follow time recommendations 
carefully to avoid over or undercooking. No one 
can accurately predict the use of high-frequency 
waves in cooking meat; however, developments to 
the present leave better results to be desired insofar 
as palatability is concerned. 


Some Practical Observations 


Repeated occurrences of some facts often lead 
to their acceptance and application in practice. 
This in no way minimizes the importance of re- 
search but calls to our attention facts which do not 
appear to require technical investigation to prove 
their truth. To mention some of these: (1) Meats 
browned slowly before adding moisture retain the 
browned color better after cooking. (2) Meats 
browned at too low a temperature may simmer 
in the liquid from the meat rather than brown in 
the fat added for that purpose. (3) The shorter 
the cut of the beef standing rib roast the longer 
the minutes per pound required for cooking. (4) 
Ground meats for casserole dishes which require 
prebrowning of the meat should have drippings 
poured off before adding other ingredients for the 
casserole. (5) Recipes for small meat loaves (those 
requiring 1 to 14 pounds of meat) cooked in family- 
size loaf pans (5- by 9-inch) should be cooked 
at higher temperatures than the oven temperatures 
recommended for larger loaves cooked in the same 
size pan—usually 25° to 50° higher. 


in a Nebraska County 


Ho production ' plays an important role 


in our American way of life, even in this 
day of mass production. Many people today would 
say that the home is no longer a center of produc- 
tion because families now buy so many clothes 
ready made and so many foods already prepared. 
That this is not true is pointed out by Reid in an 
article published in 1947 (2). She states that it is 
important to recognize that the home has always 
been a center of consumption, and that produc- 
tion, although changed in volume and character, 
is still important. 

To evaluate the importance of home production 
is difficult. No simple device exists for determining 
the actual money value of the activities by and for 
the members of the family. This type of income 
is usually underestimated and often overlooked. It 
is difficult to evaluate in terms of dollars the bak- 
ing, food preservation, food preparation, painting, 
wallpapering, sewing, laundry, and other activities 
that are done by various members of the family. 

Home production is of value to the family in 
several ways. It is of value in providing the mem- 
bers, as consumers, with goods and services they 
want. It is of value in fostering economic security 
in the family, for increased home production in 
general increases economic security. Home pro- 
duction is also a valuable means of strengthening 
family ties; a program of home production requires 
that a family work together. 

In a bulletin published in 1940 (3), Dickins em- 
phasized the importance of home production to 
rural families. The less a family bas, the more home 
production pays. That home sewing, for example, 
could be one of the best means of household pro- 
duction is suggested by Dickins and, in her opin- 
ion, “being a good seamstress does for the clothing 


* Home production is defined by Margaret Reid ( 1934) (1) 
as “those unpaid activities which are carried on, by and for 
the members (of the household), which activities might be 
replaced by market goods, or paid services, if circumstances 
such as income, market conditions, and persona! inclination 
permit the service being delegated to someone outside the 
household group.” 
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budget what being a good carpenter and black- 
smith does for the farm budget.” The importance 
of home production was further emphasized by 
Dickins in another bulletin published in 1943 (4). 
She found that as the homemaker’s competence in 
management increased, the level of the family liv- 
ing rose significantly. This rise was the result of 
additional production for home consumption and 
for sale. 

Few research reports on home production are 
available. The topic is discussed in a few books, 
including Kyrk (1933) (5) and Reid (1934) (1). 
In a recent book by Kyrk (1953) (6), there is one 
chapter in which the topic of consumer production 
is discussed. 

Because of the important role home production 
plays in the families’ level of living there is need 
for research on the subject. This study adds to the 
meager information available. The activities which 
rural families in one Nebraska county included in 
their home production program were «lefined, and 
information was collected as to how and why these 
activities were carried on. 


Method of Procedure 

The data for this study were obtained by per- 
sonal interviews with 82 homemakers residing on 
farms in Cass County, Nebraska, during April, May, 
and June of 1952. In April 1950, there were 1,753 
farms in Cass County according to the U.S. Census 
of Agriculture (7). The 82 farms were chosen at 
random, using the area method of sampling. The 
method designed for the study was a modification 
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of the method described in the research bulletin 
“Farm Family Housing Needs and Preferences in 
the North-Central Region,” 1951 (8). A sample 
which would be representative of the households 
in the open country portion of Cass County was 
the objective of the sampling design. 

All homemakers were interviewed by the same 
person and each interview required approximately 
one hour. In all cases information was given by the 
homemaker. In some cases the husband was pres- 
ent during the interview and answered some of the 
questions, particularly about the income, the size 
of the garden, and the type of farm. The ques- 
tionnaire contained some general and some specific 
questions about production in regard to food pres- 
ervation, gardening, sewing, wallpapering, slaugh- 
tering, and other activities. In addition, farm and 
family data were obtained, including the income, 
type of farm, kinds of equipment, and other facts. 
In all cases information was obtained as to what 
home production activities were carried on by the 
family, how they did their work, and why they 
participated in home production. 


Findings and Discussion 


Data are presented in this section describing the 


families which were interviewed and the activities 
of these families insofar as they affect the produc- 
tive function of the household. 

Size of the households. A total of 308 persons 
made up the 82 households that were included in 
this study. The average size of household was 3.8 
persons. In all but one case the household was 
identical with the family; in that case one hired 
man was included. In about 10 per cent of the 
households either one or both of the grandparents 
were included, and two families had a grandchild 
living with them. Most of the families, about three- 
fourths of the group, had two, three, or four mem- 
bers. About one-fourth of the families were com- 
posed of five or six members; only three families 
had seven or more members. 

Age and state of health of the members of the 
family. A wide range of ages was observed in the 
308 persons who made up the 82 households. The 
youngest member was two weeks old and the 
oldest 83 years. The sample included a large pro- 
portion of older couples.* More than one-third of 
the families and about three-fourths of the couples 
were older than 40 years of age. 


A question was asked regarding the health of the 


2A couple was considered to belong in the same age 
group when both ages fell within a 10-year division, starting 
with twenty years. 
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homemaker and husband. Most of the homemakers 
reported that both they and their husbands were 
in good or excellent health. Poor health was re- 
ported for only two husbands and two wives. 

Educational level of the husbands and wives. 
The women who were interviewed in the study 
had a better education than their husbands. 
About 40 per cent of the husbands and about 30 
per cent of the wives had an eighth grade educa- 
tion or less. Thirty per cent of the husbands and 
50 per cent of the wives had a twelfth grade or 
some college education. It is interesting to note 
that 19 of the wives and only 3 of the husbands 
had some college education. 

Income of the family. Information about net in- 
come for 1951 was requested from each family. 
Homemakers were asked to indicate which of six 
specified income groups best represented the fam- 
ily net income. 

The largest number of families (40 per cent) had 
net incomes which they reported as being between 
2,000 and $3,999. About one-third of the families 
interviewed had incomes of $4,000 and above. 
When these figures were compared with average 
incomes reported by the U.S. Bureau of Census 
for 1950 for America’s rural families (9), Cass Coun- 
ty families appear to have incomes well above the 
average. 

Occupation of the husband. Most of the hus- 
bands of the women interviewed (about 90 per 
cent) were full-time farmers. Of these, about 35 
per cent were farm owners; about 45 per cent were 
renters; and about 20 per cent were part-owners 
and part-renters. 

Homes and equipment of Cass County families. 
The age and extent of modernization of the houses 
in which these people lived was of interest. Most 
of the families lived in houses that were older than 
35 years. All houses had electricity; about three- 
fourth had running water; more than half had 
bathrooms; and about half had central heating. 
These homes were more modern than the usual 
farm home in Nebraska in regard to electricity, 
running water, bathrooms, and central heating. 
In 1950 only about three-fourths of Nebraska farm 
homes had electricity; a little over one-fourth had 
running water; about a third had bathrooms; and 
one-fourth had central heating. 

The extent to which home production can be 
carried on in a family depends in part upon the 
kind of equipment which the homemaker has avail- 
able. For this reason a section of the questionnaire 
dealt with the equipment found in the home. From 
a study of the data summarized in table | it is 
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apparent that the homes in Cass County were well 
equipped. Most of the women stated that they used 
all of their equipment. Two seldom-used articles 
were the sleeveboard and the dress form. About 
10 per cent of the homemakers did not use their 
sewing machines. Three women owned a dish- 
washer, but one did not use it. 


TABLE | 
Equipment owned by 82 farm families of Cass County 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 

ITEM OF EQUIPMENT ITEM OF EQUIPMENT 

Race item each 
Refrigerator 100 Television 50 
Range 100 Home freezer wo 
Ironing board 100 Carpet sweeper 33 
Washer 9% Roaster 24 
Iron 95 Sleeveboard 20 
Sewing machine 93 Grill 19 
Toaster 87 Steam iron 12 
Pressure pan 70 roner 
Vacuum cleaner 69 Waser 10 
Mixer 65 Deep fat fryer 9 
Waffle iron 67 Clothes dryer 5 
Hot water heater 57 Dreas form 4 
Locker in town be Dishwasher 4 


Having good equipment does not mean that 
there is always a saving of labor and energy, as 
there may be other important results. One of these 
is that the standard of doing a task may be raised. 
Whether time and energy would be saved also de- 
pends upon the ability of the homemaker who uses 
the equipment. Not all homemakers who were 
interviewed agreed that time and energy were 
saved by having good equipment. On the con- 
trary, several stated, “To me more equipment 
means more work.” 

Home production activities in Cass County. Dur- 
ing the interviews the homemakers were asked 
about the various production activities in which 
they participated and the degree to which they 
were carried on. For example, they were asked if 
they did home sewing and if so, how much; that is: 
all, most, some, or none. Similarly they were asked 
about other activities which would ordinarily be 
considered a part of home production. From these 
data home production was found to be important 
to the farm families of Cass County. 

The families interviewed did all of their laundry 
at home. All families except one owned a washing 
machine, and almost all (95 per cent) had an elec- 
tric iron. A few, five per cent, had clothes dryers. 
The families were asked if they would prefer to 
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send their clothes to a commercial laundry, but 
they considered this impractical and said they 
would rather buy better laundry equipment. 
These homemakers were bakers (table 2). About 
one-third made most or all of their bread. Most of 
them baked pies, cakes, and cookies. About two- 
thirds owned electric mixers and nearly all said 
they had a good oven. When asked why they 
baked, the homemakers said they liked the products 
better than those commercially baked. When asked 
about the use of commercially prepared mixes, 
most of them said they preferred the taste of foods 
prepared at home. Some of them did have a fa- 
vorite brand of mix which they used at special 
times, such as when unexpected guests arrived. 


TABLE 2 


The amount of baking done by 82 
homemakers of Cass County 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 
BAKING 


— 
all Most Some None 
Bread 6 24 43 27 
Rolls 26 30 35 o) 
Cakes 57 32 10 1 
Pies 65 24 ” 2 
Cookies 45 34 ll 10 


On the basis of the information gained in the 
interviews it can be said that Cass County farm 
homemakers are gardeners (table 3). More than 
four-fifths of the families reported that they raised 
most or all of their vegetables. When asked why 
they gardened, most of them stated that the home 
garden products were cheaper. About two-thirds 
said the quality and the taste were superior to those 
they could purchase. Many of the homemakers, 
about two-thirds, said they enjoyed the outdoor 
work. About half of them considered the garden 
a good family project. A small number (11 per 


TABLE 3 


The amount of gardening, food preservation, and 
slaughtering done by Cass County families 


PERCENTAGE OF THE FAMILIES 
DOING 


Al Most some Nome 
Raising vegetables 62 24 5 4 
Preserving food 58 35 6 1 
Slaughtering 21 7 22 
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cent) said that because of their garden they had 
food which they could not otherwise buy. A few 
homemakers mentioned that it was a convenience 
and gardening had become a habit. The home- 
makers who had gardens were asked about the 
foods that they raised. From their answers it was 
learned that only three vegetables were grown in 
every garden. These were carrots, lettuce, and 
tomatoes. More than 70 families also raised beans, 
onions, radishes, and Irish potatoes. It is of in- 
terest to note that the few (9 per cent) who did 
not garden said that gardening was either a waste 
of time and effort, that it took too much energy, 
or that they did not have a good place for a garden. 

The farm women in Cass County were busy dur- 
ing the preserving season. Only one homemaker 
preserved no food. Only a small percentage were 
indefinite about the amount they preserved. Most 
homemakers preserved all or most of the fruits and 
vegetables for the family. Their reasons for the 
large amount of home preservation were that the 
home preserved foods were cheaper than commer- 
cial products and that they tasted better. 


TABLE 4 


The amount of slaughtering and preserving of meat 
done by the 82 families 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 
BOING 
ACTIVITY 


Most 


Raising meat for the family 

Slaughtering at home 

Preserving meat from own animals 
at home 

Buying meat for preserving at home 

Having animals slaughtered in town 

Having meat preserved in town 


To learn more about the method of food pres- 
ervation in the rural homes of Cass County was one 
of the aims of the study. Because of the preva- 
lence of frozen foods today, the question is some- 
times raised whether canning is still being done. 
The data in this study would seem to give an 
affirmative answer. More than half of the home- 
makers who had gardens reported that they canned 
beans, beets, cabbage as sauerkraut, tomatoes, and 
peaches. More than half of the homemakers also 
made jams, pickles, and jellies. Freezing was 
equally popular. More than half of the home- 
makers preserved sweet corn, peas, and straw- 
berries by freezing. 

Data were collected also concerning the raising 
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of meat animals for home consumption, where and 
how slaughtering was done, and how the meat was 
preserved. The families did much in the home 
production of meat (table 4). Almost all (94 per 
cent) of the families raised at least some animals 
for meat. More than half of them slaughtered at 
least some of their meat animals at home, and as 
many reported that most of their slaughtering was 
done at the locker plant in town. 

Most meat preservation was done by freezing. 
Beef, chicken, and some pork were canned by a 
few homemakers. Freezing and curing of meat 
were done away from the home to a much greater 
extent than at home. Only three families neither 
slaughtered nor preserved meat. 

The homemakers gave as their reasons for 
slaughtering and preserving meat that it was cheap- 
er, that they preferred the taste, and that it was 
more convenient to have their own meat. Four home- 
makers thought, however, that having their own 
animals for slaughtering was more expensive. 

Data were collected regarding the amount of 
sewing and the articles which were made by the 
homemaker. Not many rural women included in 
this study made most or all of the new clothing for 
the family, nor did they make over old clothing to 
a large extent (table 5). About one-fourth of the 
women reported that they made no clothes from 
new materials, and more than that reported that 
they did no making over. Only one homemaker 
said that she did all the sewing for her family. 


TABLE 5 


The amount of sewing done by the 82 homemakers 


ree OF THE HOMEMAR ERS 
SEWING acTIVITY 


All Most Some 


New clothing for the family 28 
Made-over clothing 
Draperies and curtains 11 
Slip covers -- 


About one-fourth sewed most of the clothing. The 
results in this study were compared with those re- 
ported in an extension publication from New York 
State, 1950 (10). To facilitate the comparison, all 
the responses about the sewing of new clothes and 
makeovers were classified in three groups: those 
women who made all or most of the clothing are 
classed as makers; those who made none of the 
clothing, as buyers; and those who made some, as 


buyers-makers. On this basis the homemakers in 


| | 
None 
10 6 
39 20 41 
47 15 3S 
ll lz 77 
36 32 32 — 
45 
2 4! 
27 
22 6% 


present study were buyers, makers, and buyers- 
following percentages respectively: 
and 36. More bought their clothes than 
made them. This is in general agreement with the 
results of the study made in Fulton County, New 
York, in which a sample of Extension Club mem- 
bers answered a questionnaire regarding their sew- 
ing practices. Among the Nebraska group who 
sewed, three reasons for doing so were given most 
often; that they were able to save money, that 
they were able to utilize out-dated garments, and 
that they liked the work. The saving of money 
only slightly outweighed the fact that they liked 
the work when the number of responses was used 
as the criterion. Various reasons were given for not 
sewing. Three reasons given more frequently than 
others were “no time,” “don’t know enough about 
it,” and “dislike the work.” Seven per cent of the 
homemakers interviewed had no sewing machines. 

Other activities in home production done by the 
families interviewed covered a wide range, from 
wallpapering to giving home permanents. The 
families did either all or none of their wallpapering; 
the number who did was almost half of those inter- 
viewed. Painting the inside of the house was done 
by most of the families. The main reason for 
doing this type of work was the high wage rate of 
the craftsmen who would have to be hired. 

The farm women spent time beautifying them- 
selves as well as beautifying their homes. More 
than one-half of the women had all of their perma- 
nent waves at home because they were much 
cheaper. 

An attempt was made to learn more about the 
attitude of the women toward their home produc- 
tion program and their reasons for doing the work. 
More than one-third of the women interviewed said 
that they liked to do the work; a few more than that 
said they thought doing these activities was cheap- 
er than having them done by a hired person or 
buying the products. On the basis of these answers 
it appears that home production activities are car- 
ried on for two main reasons; the work is liked, 
and money is saved in the process. 

Habit and custom were also given as reasons for 
home production by some of the homemakers. More 
than half said they engaged in some of the activi- 
ties because their parents did so. One homemaker 
pointed up the influence of custom when she re- 
plied, “The community expects it.” 

When asked, “Would you like to do more in 
home production?” the homemakers gave a variety 
of answers. About one-third thought they would 
do more home production if they had more labor- 
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saving equipment. Thirteen of the 82, or about 16 
per cent, said they already did all that was possible 
and they saw no way to do more. 


Summary 

Data regarding home production activities were 
collected by personal interviews with 82 farm 
homemakers chosen at random in Cass County, 
Nebraska. The degree to which they carried on 
these activities was also ascertained. 

These homemakers were active in baking, gar- 
dening, and preserving of food. Most of them made 
all or most of the pies, cakes, rolls, and cookies for 
their families. More than four-fifths of the families 
raised most or all of their vegetables. Only one 
homemaker did not preserve food. Most of them 
preserved all or most of the fruits and vegetables 
for the family. 

Almost all of these families raised at least some 
animals for slaughtering. More than half slaugh- 
tered some meat animals at home. 

Only one homemaker did all the sewing for her 
family. About one-fourth sewed most of the cloth- 
ing for the family. 

Almost half of the families did all their own wall- 
papering. More than half had all their permanent 
waves at home. 

The homemakers gave two main reasons for 
home production; namely, they liked the work, and 
they felt they saved money. 
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Winners of 
1955-56 Fellowships 


Left: Helen Catherine Tobias, 
an associate professor at the 
University of Missouri, has been 
awarded the Effie I. Raitt Fel- 
lowship for study next year. 


Right: Myrtle Laurestine Brown, 
now studying at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, will con- 
tinue work there as the 1955-56 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship 


Helen Catherine Tobias and Myrtle Laurestine 
Brown have been awarded the AHEA’s Effie I. 
Raitt and the Ellen H. Richards Fellowships for 
advanced research in home economics during 1955- 
56, AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis has an- 
nounced. 

Miss Tobias, the new Effie I. Raitt fellow, is a 
native of Detroit, Michigan, and began her pro- 
fessional career as a teacher in the Detroit city 
schools. She has also been an instructor in the 
School of Home Economics at Michigan State 
College, a research assistant in the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of California, a 
teacher of a preschool unit for the physically handi- 
capped in the Oakland (California) city schools, 
and an assistant professor and now associate pro- 
fessor in the department of home economics at the 
University of Missouri. She holds both a bachelor 
of science and a master of education degree from 
Wayne University. 

Miss Tobias plans to study in 1955-56 at the 
Child Welfare Research Station at the University 
of Iowa in the area of family life education. 

Miss Brown, a native of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, earned her bachelor's degree at Bennett Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina, and her master's 
degree at the Pennsylvania State University. Her 
professional experience includes a position as school 
lunch manager in the Waverly Elementary School 


Myrtle Laurestine Brown 


AHEA Fellowship Awards 


awardee. 


in Columbia, South Carolina, and a position as 
nutrition specialist in the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. She is 
now on leave from this latter position to study at 
Pennsylvania State University. Her experience in 
human nutrition research includes dietary survey 
work, metabolism studies, and laboratory analyses. 
She will continue her nutrition studies at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, with Ruth L. Pike as her 
major adviser. 

The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 is awarded 
annually by the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation from a fund established in memory of Effie 
I. Raitt. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship of 
$1,000 is awarded every other year, from the interest 
accruing to a fund established in memory of the 
first president of the AHEA. 

Qualifications for both awards include member- 
ship in the American Home Economics Association, 
promise of contributing professionally to home eco- 
nomics, ability to carry on research, as well as high 
scholastic standing and desirable personal char- 
acteristics. 

The members of the 1954-55 AHEA committee 
on fellowship awards for the 1955-56 academic year 
were Irma H. Gross (chairman), Roxana Ford, 
Ellen Lenoir, Ruth O’Brien, and Alice Rosen- 
berger. 
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Comparison of Rug Cleaning Methods’ 


Me requests have come to our department 
asking, “What is the best way to clean my 


rugs?” Our reply usually has been, “Send them to a 
reputable professional rug cleaner.” Some people, 
however, do not have ready access to this profes- 
sional service. Therefore, the question arose as to 
whether there were any home rug cleaners that 
might work satisfactorily. Since a survey of the lit- 
erature showed no valid information on this matter, 
we set up a research project to study this problem. 


Procedure 


As the first step we surveyed the market to see 
what types of carpets were available. We found 
that wool was still popular but that a blend of 
50-50 wool-rayon and a 100 per cent tufted cotton 
were cutting deeply into the wool market.’ 

In the fall of 1952 the Madison ( Wisconsin ) mar- 
ket was also checked to see what types of home 
rug cleaners were being sold. We purchased 11 of 
these for pretesting. 

The rugs used for pretesting these 11 cleaners 
were all rose beige in color and had cut pile. The 
fiber contents were 100 per cent wool, 50-50 wool- 


' Study supported in part by a Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation grant from the University Research Com- 
mittee. 

* New type carpets are frequently introduced and may 
not behave in quite the same way as those included in this 
study. For example, after the study began and the carpets 
had been selected, a new and improved version of rayon 
staple fiber for carpets appeared. It is called Tufton and is 
delestered, oil insensitive, and smooth surfaced. It has over- 
come to a great extent the soiling difficulty which has been 
a problem with rayon. It has increased the crush resistance, 
but ias yet no claims are made that it is comparable to the 
crush resistance of good quality wool carpeting. In addition 
to rayon, wool, and cotton carpets, Saran and nylon have 
been introduced but the quantity on the market to date is 
negligible in comparison with cotton, wool, and blend. 


Orpha E. Herrick and Margaret M. Cooper 


This study was carried out by Mrs. Herrick as 
partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of 
Science at the University of Wisconsin, where she 
is now an instructor. Miss Cooper is an associate 
professor of home economics in the clothing and 
textiles department in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University. 


rayon, and 100 per cent cotton. These were floor 
soiled and one 6 inch by 6 inch sample of each 
carpet was cleaned by each of the 11 cleaners. 
On the basis of the preliminary tests, 4 different 
type cleaners were chosen to use in a more exten- 
sive study, using yard swatches of the carpetings. 
The home-type cleaners used included: 
Cleaner A—a fatty acid condensate 
Cleaner D—a soap 
Cleaner E—an alkyl-ary! sulfonate 
Cleaner F—trichloroethylene in a sawdust base 
Cleaners B (on location) and C (plant-wet 
shampoo) were the two types of commercial clean- 
ing. The home-type cleaners were compared with 
two types of professional cleaning—the on-location 
type and the wet shampoo method. On-location 
cleaning does not wet the rug thoroughly. A con- 
centrated detergent solution is worked into the 
carpet with a rotary brush. Excess detergent with 
soil suspended is removed from the carpet by an 
extra-high-power vacuum and the carpet allowed 
to dry.’ In the wet shampoo method the rug is wet 
down thoroughly on the pile side and a detergent 
solution applied with a rotary brush. Excess deter- 
gent and soil are removed by squeegeeing. ( Squee- 
geeing is scraping off the rug with a device much 
like the ones window cleaners use.) The carpet is 
again wet down, squeegeed, and run through a 
* Since our samples were cleaned at the firm's location, 
they were dried in the controlled heat drying room. 
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wringer to remove excess water. As a final step in 
the latter method, the carpet is hung in a controlled 
heat drying room and allowed to remain until dry. 
When dry it is fluffed with either brush or vacuum 
or both. 

We decided against floor soiling of the larger 
swatches for several reasons. It would take too 
long a time for the carpets to show appreciable 
soil and they would show uneven soiling. A com- 
posite soil was devised with the help of the soils 
department which furnished several types of soil. 
We added to the mixed soils sugar, salt, cigarette 
ashes, mineral oil, dried leaves, and kitchen 
cleanser. 

This soil was then sprinkled onto each carpet 
sample and the soil brushed, rolled, tamped, and 
rebrushed into the carpet to be sure that it pene- 
trated deep into the pile of the carpet. The excess 
soil was vacuumed off and the carpet’s soil meas- 
ured with a Hunter Multipurpose Reflectometer. 
The carpets were then put into a constant tempera- 
ture room and allowed to remain 24 hours,, after 
which they were weighed. Then one set consisting 
of a wool, a 50-50 wool-rayon, and a cotton were 
cleaned with each cleaner. We cleaned the 4 sets 
for home cleaning in our laboratory; the other 2 
sets were sent to the professional cleaners. The 
home cleaning agents used were a granular deter- 
gent (E), a sawdust base (F), a liquid foam (A), 
and a soap (D). Each of 6 sets of samples of cot- 
ton, wool, and blend were soiled and cleaned a 
total of five times. The same set was used each 
time for the same cleaner. 


Discussion of Results 


Wool. After the first soiling all the wool samples 
were very close on reflectance readings, but on the 
second soiling they were more varied. The cleaner 
B swatch took the least soil. Swatches for cleaners 
A (fatty acid condensate), D (soap), E (alkyl- 
aryl sulfonate), and F (trichloroethylene) stayed 
in the same sequence with each soiling and clean- 
ing while cleaners A and E maintained about the 
same cleaning action each time and cleaners D and 
F gradually decreased in effectiveness. Cleaners 
B and C were much the same in cleaning effective- 
ness as indicated by reflectance, but the swatch for 
cleaner C showed significantly greater soiling each 
time than did the swatch for cleaner B (as shown 
on chart 1). 

Cotton. The original degree of soiling on cotton 
was not consistent on all the rugs. The swatch for 
cleaner A (fatty acid condensate ) took significantly 
less soil than did the samples for the rest of the clean- 


COMPARISON OF RUG CLEANING METHODS 


OR + REF EC TANCE 


ers. The second, third, and fourth soilings were 
close enough together that no great spread was 
shown. Commercial cleaner C was the only cleaner 
that was effective on cotton. Three cleaners, A 
(fatty acid condensate), B (commercial cleaner), 
and F (trichloroethylene ), showed promise on the 
first cleaning; but cleaner F quickly declined on 
the rest of the cleanings, with cleaners A and B 
making a more gradual drop than did cleaner F. 
No one cleaner was outstanding in checking resoil- 
ing since all showed significant drops in reflectance 
upon resoiling (as shown on chart 2). 


EC TANCE MUNTER 
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CHART 2 


Wool-rayon blend. Results showed that of the 
50-50 wool-rayon blend all samples soiled the first 
time to the same degree, but on successive soilings 
the sample for cleaner B soiled appreciably less 
than did any of the other cleaned samples. Com- 
mercial cleaners B and C were equally effective as 
surface-active agents. Cleaner C sample showed a 
greater drop in reflectance on the third soiling, 
than on either the second or fourth soils. The least 
effective in all runs was cleaner D (soap ). Cleaners 
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A (fatty acid condensate), E (alkyl-aryl sulfon- 
ate), and F (trichloroethylene) were fairly satis- 
factory but ranked in the order named as to relative 
effectiveness (as shown on chart 3). 


were 


At the end of the fifth cleaning, the carpets were 
arranged as to fiber content, and 6 people rated the 
carpets against original swatches of each. The 
judges were asked to ignore texture change and 
shrinkage and to rate the swatches only as to how 
closely the cleaners had restored the carpets to 
their original color. 

The cetton and wool-rayon blend carpets were 
rated in exactly the same order by objective and 
subjective methods. There was quite a variation 
between the objective and subjective ratings of the 
wool. We believe that this was because the carpet 
rating highest objectively was slightly bleached, 
and the people who did the subjective analysis felt 
that this was not good and therefore rated this 
carpet much lower. 


Summary 

Two home cleaners, the granular detergent (A) 
and the foam type (E) were fairly effective on the 
wool and on the blend but rated slightly below 
both types of professional cleaning. None of the 
home rug cleaners brought the cotton carpets even 
near the color of the original. 

On the basis of our findings the following con- 
clusions have been drawn: 

l. No one cleaner was equally effective on all 
fibers on all runs. 

2. Carpets cleaned with soap seemed to resoil to 
a greater degree than did those cleaned with a 
synthetic detergent. 

The on-location type of cleaning seemed to im- 
part greater resistance to resoiling than did the 
other methods. 


June 1955 


4. As far as appearance was concerned some of 
the home types of cleaners were just as effective 
on wool and blend as was professional cleaning. 

. Even after thorough vacuuming, ground-in sand 
and grit remained in the carpet and were not 
removed by any home cleaning method. 

. Satisfactory cleaning of the tufted cotton carpet 
apparently requires professional shampoo. 

. The various cleaners changed the carpets in dif- 
ferent ways, some caused them to become 
lighter in color while others removed little soil 
so that eventually the soil stained the carpet to 
a much darker color. 

. Texture change, although not a principal con- 
sideration in this project, did affect some of the 
ratings in the subjective analysis. Only one 
cleaner left the texture of the cotton approxi- 
mately the same; the other cleaners caused the 
cotton carpet to lose some twist. All of the 
cleaners changed the texture of the wool and 
blend carpets to some extent but not nearly so 
much as in the case of the cotton. 

. Shrinkage was not calculated in this study, but 
an obvious dimensional change occurred with 
one cleaner on wool and blend samples. 

We cannot say that one cleaner or method of 
cleaning is the best. The efficiency of any cleaner 
is dependent upon the type of cleaner, the method 
of application, the fiber content, the rug construc- 
tion, and the person who actually does the clean- 
ing. 

tiling to the National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning,‘ three rug care practices to be avoided 
are: (1) Don't use ammonia or ammonium com- 
pounds or other strong alkalies on carpets; (2) 
don't ever use soap on rugs; (3) don't “whale” rugs 
with a beater. Three practices recommended are: 
(1) daily care with vacuum or carpet sweeper, 
(2) careful vacuuming once or twice a week, (3) 
thorough professional cleaning at least once a year. 
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Long-range Goals to Defeat Juvenile Delinquency 


Ten long-range goals for the nation in improving its methods of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency, and so to strengthen its human resources, were outlined 
as follows by Philip Gordon Green on April 8 as he took office as the director 
of a newly created division of juvenile delinquency service in the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


1. At least one police officer with special training in working with juveniles in every 
community of 20,000 or more population. Bigger cities will need a specialized 
juvenile division. 

Good detention facilities and services, available to every juvenile court in the country, 
so that juvenile delinquents will not have to be detained with adult criminals. 

. Expert physical and psychological examination of each youngster in serious trouble, 
before courts decide what kind of care and treatment is needed. 

. All courts staffed with probation workers trained in social services for children 
appointed from civil service registers. 

. Juvenile court laws and practices that measure up to the standards recommended 
jointly by the National Probation and Parole Association, the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, and the Children’s Bureau. 

. Training schools for juvenile delinquents with complete programs of education, health, 
mental health, recreation, and follow-up, and with one staff member for every 15 
youngsters. 

. Training schools focused on the individual youngster, to help him find a satisfying 
responsible role in the community. 

. All States to have at least one special institution for emotionally disturbed youngsters, 
separate and apart from adults. 

. States and communities to have a well established mechanism through which public 
welfare, health, mental health, employment, courts, police, training schools, and educa- 
tional agencies, can plan programs and pool experiences, with private agencies serving 
children and youth, in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

. Communities and States to make regular and comprehensive reports on what is hap- 
pening to juvenile delinquents, so that they and the Nation can measure progress 
toward the goal of an irreducible number of youngsters who get into trouble with 
the law. 


Mr. Green reported the new division will seek to help states and communi- 
ties move ahead toward these goals. Universities and schools will also be 
encouraged to step up their short- and long-term courses and institutes for 
the training of personnel in the juvenile correction field. Research centers 
will be requested to find answers to the difficult problems of social and per- 
sonal adjustments encountered by juvenile delinquents themselves and by 
agencies trying to help them. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Its potential for 


GREATER SERVICE 


46th Annual Meeting of the AHEA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 28—July 1, 1955 


QO» expanding opportunities within the pro- 
fession, in the community, and in person- 
ality development keynote this year’s general ses- 
sions of the 46th Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, to open in Minne- 
apolis on June 28. 


First General Session 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron of the division of home 
economics at Iowa State College will open the first 
general session on Tuesday morning with an address 
on “Home Economics: Its Potential for Greater Pro- 
fessional Service.” 

Dr. LeBaron became dean at Iowa State College 
in 1952, coming to that position from the Penn- 
sylvania State University, where she had been pro- 
fessor and assistant director of the College of Home 
Economics. 

Elaine Millen, president of the college clubs 
section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the second speaker on the first general 
session, has chosen “The Potential of College Clubs 
for Greater Service in Home Economics” as the 
title of her talk. Miss Millen is state president of 


HELEN R. LE BARON 


the college clubs section of the Nebraska Home 
Economics Association, vice-president of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture YWCA group, and is a member 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron, Mortar Board, and Chi 
Omega. 

Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, will 
close the first general session with her president's 
address on “The AHEA and Its Potential Service.” 
In her first year of Association presidency, Miss 
Dennis has personally exemplified many of the pos- 
sibilities of greater service within the profession and 
through co-operation with other organizations. 
With Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, 
Miss Dennis represented the AHEA at a meeting 
of the International Permanent Committee of the 
International Federation of Home Economics in 
Paris last September. She has served on a special 
project sponsored by the American Social Hygiene 
Association and on a national 14-member commit- 
tee appointed by Hobby to evaluate the 
adequacy of enforcement of the federal pure food 
and drug laws. As president of AHEA, Miss Dennis 
has attended meetings of several AHEA committees 
in Washington during the year as well as carried 
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University of Minnesota 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


on much Association business from her home in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, where her official position 
is that of state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation. 


Second General Session 


The Wednesday general session will consider the 
kind of community that best promotes human wel- 
fare and the service that we can contribute to such 
a community professionally and through the educa- 
tion programs we carry out. This meeting will be 
an evening one, open to the public. 

Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate school 
and professor of history at the University of Minne- 
sota, will begin the program with a talk on the 
relationship of home economics in college education 
and the home and family in the setting of com- 
munity life. 

Henry Steele Commager, internationally known 
historian, author, and professor of history at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, will give the second 
address of the evening on the theme of understand- 


ing the community. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Corlies Hathaway University of Minnesota 


GARDNER MURPHY DOROTHY T. DYER 


Third General Session 

Gardner Murphy, director of research at the Men- 
ninger Foundation, will open the third general 
session on Friday morning with an address on 
“What Constitutes a Well-Integrated Individual?” 
Dr. Murphy, an author of many journal articles and 
books on personality and psychology, joined the 
Menninger Foundation in 1952. 

Dorothy T. Dyer, as the closing speaker on the 
general sessions, will speak on the successful ap- 
plication of the fundamentals of personality, par- 
ticularly as they are integrated into personality at 
various stages of the life cycle. Dr. Dyer is an asso- 
ciate professor and chairman of the family life 
division, department of general studies, science, 
literature, and arts at the University of Minnesota 
She has been on leave this year as a consultant 
specialist with the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Title of her talk is “The Dynamics of Per- 
sonal and Professional Living.” 


See the following two pages for an outline of the 
annual meeting program. 
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MONDAY | JUNE 27 


(Hotel Leamington ) 


12 noon Registration opens 

7:30 p.m. Special film 
of the Co-ordinating 
Council of AHEA, 
AVA, and NEA ( Voca- 
tional High School ) 


8:30 p.m. Special committees 


PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


yune 28—yuxy 


of 


AMERICAN HOME ECC 


TUESDAY | JUNE 28 


8:00 a.m. Registration opens 
9:00 a.m. Exhibits open 


10:00 a.m. General session: “Greater 
Service in the Profession” 


4:30 p.m. College clubs excursion 
7:00to Business and council 


WEDNESDAY | JUNE 29 


7:00 a.m. Breakfasts: Kappa Omi- 
cron Phi and Omicron Nu 
Allday Registration 
Visit exhibits 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener: “Why Do It 
Yourself?” 
MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Decorators 
9:30 a.m. Subject-matter sections 
College clubs section 
12:45 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Subject-matter sections 
College clubs section 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae dinner 
8:00 p.m. General session: “Greater 
(Open to Service to the 
the public) Community” 


Tueopore C. BLecen 
Henry Steere ComMacenr 
Presentatio: : 


9:00 a.m. Executive board ; 
. to State presidents’ and 
5:00 p.m. councilors’ unit 
State college club 
presidents’ workshop 
College club advisers’ _ 
Home economics in busi- 
46th Annu 
4 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Hevcen R. LeBaron 
Evame 
T. 
Afternoon Visit exhibits 
Speakers 
VISIT EXHIBITS GENERAL SESSION 
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NOMICS ASSOCIATION 


THURSDAY | JUNE 30 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast: 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Allday Registration 
Visit exhibits 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener: “Getting to 
Know You” 
Mary H. and 
the 
opy Maps 


9:30 a.m. Professional sections 
12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Professional sections 


8:00 p.m. St. Paul Pop Concert 
( Guests and Ice Revue 
_ may be 


invited ) 


FRIDAY | JULY 1 


Registration opens 
. Eye opener: “It's Your 
Ww orld” 
Greorce Gamo 
9:30 a.m. General session: “Greater 
Service to Individuals” 
Speakers: 
Ganpner Murpry 
Donorny T. Dyer 
11:45 a.m. Business and Council 
meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips in 
Minneapolis 
Trip to Rochester 


2:00 p.m. Exhibits close 


SATURDAY | JULY 2 


9:00 a.m. Executive board 
to 
5:00 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. State presidents’ and 
to councilors’ unit 
4:00 p.m 
9:00 a.m. Departure for three-day 
North Shore and Iron 
Range Tour * 
12:45 p.m. Luncheon— 
Executive board, state 
presidents, and councilors 


* Write Mise Priscilla Rugg, Room 
City Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The Place of Professional Exhibits in an Annual 
Meeting from the Exhibitors’ Point of View 


[The exposition that accompanies the AHEA annual meeting is a panorama of every- 
thing new in our field assembled in one convenient place for the education of the 
new members of the profession and the “refreshment” of the more experienced. 
Staging of each exposition extends over several years—space must be rented; floor 
plans worked out and reworked; potential exhibitors must be notified, their space 
reserved, their needs met, their exhibits protected; all this and much more must be 
done before that moment when the last crate is unpacked, the last flower in place, 
and another home economics exposition opens. For the member, the exposition 
means an opportunity to “shop,” “compare,” “sample,” and “learn” about products 
and services for her professional needs; nowhere else can she find the kind of personal 
attention to her questions that she receives at each booth. For the Association the 
exposition means enhancement of the annual meeting and, despite the cost of 
arranging and providing space for it, the exposition means an important source of 
income for the Association. For the third partner in this exposition, the exhibitor 
himself, the exposition must also offer its rewards. In this article an AHEA exhibitor 
who is also an executive in two associations set up to help smooth the workings of 
this three-way partnership looks at an annual meeting from inside a booth and from 


the company office back home. | 


REETINGS, conventioneer. Do you realize 
that those technical exhibits you just passed 
represent an investment? That collectively the 


more than 2800 listed conventions represent a 
2.5 billion dollar industry—an activity for which 


cities build auditoriums and maintain service 
bureaus, competing for your annual meeting. Hotels, 
restaurants, transportation systems, stores . . . all 
are interested. The convention dollar is respected 
because it helps swell local dollar circulation. Each 
year, in the health field alone, for example, some 
300 associations hold meetings that include scientific 
and technical exhibits. Your own AHEA meeting 
is one of the largest of the professional meeting- 
exposition combinations and I think you may safely 
claim it to be one of the most handsome as well. 
Now, what goes into a technical exhibit and 
who gets the money? The lion's share of the latter 
usually goes to the sponsoring association, in your 
case, the AHEA . . . it helps the wheels go ‘round. 
You see, the commercial company knows that your 
“annual” is a marketing medium. Its product pre- 
sentation includes the costs of exhibit space, the 
display booth, transportation, and so on. Its repre- 
sentative is present because conventions are sym- 
posiums, a means of communication that includes 
both the visual and oral. Here is both his and your 


C. H. Wantz 


Mr. Wantz, supervisor of conventions and ex- 
hibits, X-ray Department of the General Electric 
Company, is president of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council and director of public relations of the 
Medical Exhibitors Association. 


opportunity to talk about “what's new” in the 
product or service areas. You can learn much 
through the art of conversation. Take time before 
you arrive at the annual meeting to run through 
the list of exhibitors published in your official 
publication [see pages 446 to 450 of this issue); 
check their products and services with the pur- 
chases and needs you contemplate for the next 
year, with the problems you met this year and 
couldn't solve; be ready with the questions you 
really want answered. Your questions help the 
exhibitor; his answers help you. 

When we exhibitors put on displays together in 
a balanced program of background, equipment, 
and informative literature, the result is exhibit 
impact! 

But we often fail to get the most out of our 
investment. Sometimes our exhibits are manned 
by uninformed representatives; our booth back- 
grounds are old and shopworn; our displays un- 
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interesting. Having purchased good space, we fail 
to follow through in a manner that recognizes your 
importance in obtaining product acceptance, your 
influence on purchasing, your investment in travel, 
and your time spent in technical exhibits. You 
come to a convention to learn, and your formal 
program is supplemented by commercial booth 
demonstrations and technical discussions that 
should be as carefully focused on your desire to 
learn as is your formal program. If you are to get 
the greatest value from every hour of your con- 
vention attendance, we must do our part. Our 
representatives must be well informed; our prod- 
ucts and services properly presented. 

Now, what else can you contribute to the success 
of commercial exhibitors who have spent their 
money with you? For one thing, we like to see 
you properly badged with a legible name. We 
want to know who you are, where you come from, 
your job area, and your influence on purchasing. 
We wish to show you our products and to mail 
literature and samples. You begin to realize now 
that, by buying part of your show market, we are 
entitled to some of your time. When you spend 
time with us we feel that the $500, $800, $10,000, 
or $20,000 investment in your annual show is well 
spent and we'll plan to be back next year. 

Why do we want to know who's who? Because 
among the delegates to any annual meeting there 
are always only a certain percentage of people 
who do influence purchasing. We must know what 
proportion of our booth attendance falls in that 
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category if we are to properly evaluate a show's 
worth. If it is worth while, we'll be there . . . for 
where these groups of influence go, is where we 
want to be. With better audiences we'll be on our 
exhibit toes and our products will spruce up, too; 
youll see to that and so will your associations, 
Soon, all of us will be contributing to better con- 
ventions, including programming and timing to 
stimulate attendance at technical and scientific 
exhibits. 

In the “mechanics” of expositions, too, we can 
expect a new look; rules and regulations will be 
modernized to permit the proper use of audio- 
visual media; illumination will be better; many 
pitfalls now encountered will be eliminated. We 
are always looking for more booth visitors who will 
stay longer and ask more questions. We'll achieve 
this as display booth backgrounds change toward 
the modern, the cubic, the spectacular, with light, 
motion, sound, color, and scent. 

Why not study us, the exhibitors, as we study 
you... using the same yardstick? We'll respond 
to your sensitive perception and try to measure 
up to your requirements. The end result can be 
only good for both of us. With this end in view, 
we exhibitors are organized into a group which 
meets, talks, makes surveys, and tries to improve 
your convention operations. We know a well- 
planned show means better crowds, greater inter- 
est, more realistic programming, and higher over-all 
quality which reflects greater convention value for 
both the conventioneer and the exhibitor. 


Selecting Cooking and Baking Utensils to Meet Your Needs 


“Selecting Cooking and Baking Utensils to Meet Your Needs,” fourth in 
The Consumer Speaks: How to Buy . . . series prepared by the AHEA con- 
sumer interests committee, came off the press June 1. The guide explains the 
advantages of standard-size cooking, baking, and measuring utensils; describes 
materials and uses of cooking and baking utensils; and includes two charts 
listing materials, sizes, uses, and features to check for 35 different utensils 
for home use. 

The new buying guide is written and presented in a style suitable both 
for classroom study and for point-of-purchase reference. 

Edna L. Gaul was chairman, and Margaret Davidson and Virginia Schroeder 
were members of the special committee that prepared “Selecting Cooking and 
Baking Utensils to Meet Your Needs.” 

Price of the leaflet is 20 cents. Other titles in the series are: “How to Buy 
Straight Chairs,” “How to Buy Sheets,” and “How to Buy Rayon and Acetate.” 
Cost of each of these three is 10 cents or all three for 25 cents. If all four of 
the guides are purchased at one time, price of the four is 40 cents. 
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of Home Economics, 6 per cent are married. 


When Shall We Marry? 


A HAPPY bride who is almost eighteen, with a 
lawyer-to-be husband, a place to live near 
the campus, each with a part-time position and 
both enrolled in school autumn quarter—what could 
be better? Six weeks later—disillusionment and fear 
had replaced their starry-eyed dream. Both hus- 
band and wife had been ill, and mother-in-law 
had to come to take care of them. They were 
evicted from their living quarters because their 
rooming house did not pass college inspection. She 
lost her job; money problems as well as housing 
problems loomed. Then the final straw—a sick 
grandmother needed constant care, and this young 
bride had to drop out of school. Besides, because 
of repeated absences, her grades had dropped. 

The above illustration of the experience of a 
freshman started the search for facts and ideas 
among some of the married home economics girls 
on this subject of marriage and college. Was this 
a typical case? What were some of the problems 
of shouldering the responsibilities of marriage along 
with those of college study? 


Talking It Over 
We brought together a group of eight married 


home economics students and asked them to in- 
formally express their viewpoint on college mar- 
riages. Of course, opinions were colored by in- 
dividual circumstances. The girls gave some good 
reasons for waiting until at least the junior or senior 
level, but those three who had married while 
either a freshman or sophomore admitted they 


Before World War Il, very few college students were married 
while still in school. Many became engaged but planned the 
wedding for sometime after graduation. This article is timely be- 
cause since World War II more couples marry while in college 
and finish their studies together. However, only about 10 per cent 
of the 18,838 students on the campus where this article was written 
are married, more men than women. Of the women in the School 


Ruth Hoeflin 


Dr. Hoeflin, associate professor of child and 
family development in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, has interviewed 
scores of college students on their personal prob- 
lems. She has put down here what some students 
have told her about combining marriage and 
college study. Her research has been conducted 
with the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


each of the three girls had left school for a while 
to earn money and then returned one to three years 
later. They had found that even a planned budget 
did not always cover emergencies. In a few cases 
these girls had followed their drafted husbands, 
wanting to make the most of every possible moment 
with them. 

How had they managed the money problem? 
All agreed that the nest egg did not always last. 
Some of the girls were willing to accept money 
from their parents at least for their tuition fees. 
In one case the parents wanted so much for their 
daughter, Sally, to complete her schooling that they 
convinced the couple that they should accept finan- 
cial help. Another couple was grateful that their 
parents had helped them over a few rough spots 
during this period of high living costs. 

Two girls who had married with their “eyes 
wide open” did not own engagement rings, but felt 
that when a choice had to be made in expenditures, 
they preferred a wedding ring and some of the 
essentials for a home rather than a diamond. 

Mary stated that she and her husband, both only 
children, had refused all offers of financial assist- 


would not have changed their plans. However, ance. Since she was under age legally to marry, 
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she had to obtain her parents’ permission. Mary 
and her husband both agreed they were going to 
prove to their hovering parents that they could 
accept the responsibilities of marriage. 

Most of our married students no longer have 
the benefit of G.I. assistance. When Dot, one of 
the group of eight, showed how well she and her 
husband were able to manage with his G.I. monthly 
check, the money they had saved from her two- 
year earning period, and his salary from the pres- 
ent part-time position, the other girls sighed. 


The Time Problem 
What are some of the specific problems besides 


money in these college marriages? A budget of 
time as well as money seems to be essential. Those 
duties or tasks which have to be done need to be 
listed or considered in planning. First things must 
be completed first. Some of the standards the 
girls would like to maintain are recognized as 
being out of reach in terms of time and energy 
and so decisions and choices have to be made. 
Sue raised this question: “I'm working almost full 
time, studying, and trying to keep up the house. 
I just can't seem to get everything done. Is it just 
me?” She seemed reassured to discover that all 
of the young wives felt somewhat the same way. 

As a group, these wives admitted that some 
days were pretty bad, that grades versus fatigue 
were real concerns. On the whole, their grades 
had remained the same or in a few cases had even 
improved since marriage. 

Most of these college wives felt that combining 
study with marriage was easier if their husbands 
were in school at the same time. Thus a study pat- 
tern could be worked out. Often the industrious- 


“All Aboard” 


The Minnesota college clubs have planned a 
gala two-hour boat ride on the Tonka Belle for 
all college clubs girls at the AHEA annual meeting 
in Minneapolis. The time is Tuesday, June 28, 
from 5:30 to 7:30 P.M.—on beautiful Lake Minna- 
tonka. Why not plan to join us? 

A special bus will pick us up at the Sheridan 
Hotel (college club headquarters) at 4:30 P.M. 
and bring us back in plenty of time for the All 
States Reception. Entertainment and a delicious 
picnic supper on board are included for a total 
price of $2.75 

Dig out those old sailor hats! Bring along your 
pedal pushers! Enjoy two refreshing hours on the 
lake just at dusk!—Tae Movnesora Sxirrens. 
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Ohic Unive 


“When shall we marry?” is the question Ed Herring 

and Sue Rowe are discussing with Miss Hoeflin. Sue 

graduates this month when Ed finishes his fourth year 

in engineering, but he plans on a fifth year and she 
will start teaching. 


ness of one partner working on a school project 
inspired the other. With both in school, they also 
found they had something in common to discuss, 
especially when they could plan to take at least 
one similar course. In the case where the husband 
was out working and not in school, the wife oc- 
casionally felt some antagonism or resentment when 
he wanted to go out in the evening and she needed 
to study or clean house. In another case, when the 
husband was home from work because of a com- 
pany strike, the wife found herself resenting his 
being able to read the newspaper while she came 
home from her day's work and still had to prepare 
the evening meal alone. 

Phyllis found that many of her husband's 
friends couldn't understand why his wife was so 
determined to finish her education, especially since 
he had a good position. They had two small chil- 
dren; Phyllis had taken a quarter away from college 
during each pregnancy. She made an effort not to 
take too much school work home at night but to 
spend as much time with her family as she could. 
She said that she could never have managed with- 
out her husband's help and understanding. He 
took over the care of the children after the person 
hired for the day had departed. Sometimes she 
felt that she was “floating” in a separate world 
from her husband, just marking time until she was 
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finished, she said. Yet she would not have post- 
her marriage. 

All of the girls felt that planned families were 
important, although they agreed that plans did not 
always work out. The two girls in the group who 
were expecting their babies just at graduation time 
in June admitted that these babies were coming 
sooner than expected. 


Should a Mother Work? 


One wife felt that a mother should be at home 
with her child and not work; a second felt that 
mothers should at least wait until the children are 
in school; while a third working mother felt that 
her child had developed a sense of responsibility 
since she was away from home and also developed 
a closer relationship with his father. All of the 
girls felt that the father had an important role 
to play in part-time care of their children. 

Concerning this role of the husband, each gir! 
felt that men are accepting more responsibility 
willingly when both husband and wife are in 
school or working. In fact, they felt that this 
shared homemaking is becoming a part of the cur- 
rent family pattern, at least among the college age 
group. One or two of the wives found that their 
husbands seemed to have unusually high standards 
of housekeeping and were a little too demanding 
at times. 

Of course married life is not always rosy even 
without the dual responsibility of work and school. 
Quarrels or disagreements arise. Sally told of her 
parents’ advice: “Never go to bed with an unsolved 
problem.” The girls all seemed to agree that con- 
flicts should be resolved before bedtime. 

The girls as a whole agreed that being in home 
economics was a real asset. Many of their courses, 
they felt, were even more valuable now that they 
were married and could understand the purpose 
of them. They had learned to take from these 
courses what they could use and if, occasionally, 
some of the ideas or theories seemed unrealistic, 
this fact did not seem to disturb them. Their 
recommendation was that more courses should be 
made available to non-home-economics majors, 
some of whom seemed to be having more problems 
in such areas as management, meal preparation, 
children, and relationships. For the most part the 
girls also felt that their home economics teachers 
were interested in their marriage and their preg- 
nancies, although occasionally they felt there was 
some disapproval or thought a few of their teachers 
felt they should have waited until graduation to 
marry or to start a family. 


The one point these married girls continually 
stressed was how essential maturity is. They felt 
each of the partners needed to know what marriage 
involved beyond the first “rosy glow.” 


Two Viewpoints 

In conferences with a group of juniors who have 
been part of a two-year research project, two view- 
points on marriage were found. One is to marry 
when the right person comes along but try to com- 
plete the education, at least that of the man. The 
other viewpoint, especially among the men, is to 
wait until they have finished their stint in military 
service before assuming the responsibility of mar- 
riage and rearing a family. A few of the men have 
expressed the idea that if their wives want to work 
and put them through college that is fine; but for 
the most part, the man seems to want his wife to 
be a homemaker and not attempt a dual job unless 
she too is finishing her education. 

The girl feels differently. She is eager to com- 
plete her education but she also wants to marry; 
she is in a quandary. A few girls seem to feel that 
if they are not married or at least engaged by the 
senior year, something is wrong with them. In this 
research group (originally 400 men, 167 women 
in freshman class) the few girls who were married 
during the freshman year no longer are in school. 
Therefore it is difficult to say just what kind 
of an adjustment they have worked out in their 
marriages or whether they ever will be able to 
complete their education. Actually, this article 
does not take into account those students who after 
marriage abandon school and do not return because 
of the complications of combining both marriage 
and an education. 

In all fairness, perhaps it should be pointed out 
that all girls do not feel the same way. One junior 
expressed her interest in a particular man but 
stated that they were waiting until he had finished 
his term of military service. Another engaged girl 
commented that both her mother and sister had 
left school after marriage. Now, because her mother 
still regretted her lack of education, this girl was 
determined to complete her last year and a half 
of home economics before marrying. 

The group of married home economics girls in 
an informal meeting and the juniors in conferences 
have expressed the idea that both marriage and an 
education are important and that one should not 
or does not need to be sacrificed for the other. Now 
that graduation seems to be in sight, they are 
facing the future much more realistically than they 
did as freshmen. 


Indian Visitors Entertain 
Hawaii Home Economics 


Association 
BARBARA BRANTHOOVER 

Newsletter Editor 

Hawaii Home Economics Association 


Members of the Hawaii Home Economics Asso- 
ciation won't soon forget their February meeting. 
At it they were entertained by 22 Indian women 
who were in the islands for six weeks, studying 
extension methods under the sponsorship of Inter- 
national Cooperation Center. These women will 
be the “pioneers” in Agricultural Extension Services 
in their own states in India. The most unusual and 
interesting evening meeting featured an Indian 
supper, served and eaten in authentic Indian style, 
and a program about Indian customs. 

Upon arriving at the camp where the Indian 
women were staying, we found the floors at the 
doorways and throughout the room decorated with 
beautiful designs such as our hostesses would trace 
with colored sand for special events in their own 
homes in India. Each HHEA member was deco- 
rated with a beauty mark (a red dot placed between 
the eyebrows) like the Indian women were wear- 
ing, a custom originating from olden times. 

We were politely requested to remove our shoes 
in keeping with the Indian theme and wash our 
hands before dinner—the latter suggestion an excel- 
lent one, since our fingers served as silverware. 
Then we were seated on bamboo mats on the floor 
and served the following: dal (a spiced split pea 
soup); pilaf (a rice and pea mixture); fish curry; 
chicken masala; puri (bread resembling a tortilla 
in shape but not quite so thin and made of a 
biscuit-type dough, patted out and deep-fat fried ); 
rice; ladies finger curry (fried okra); raita (a 
spiced banana and yogurt combination); and halva 
(steamed carrot and almond pudding of plum pud- 
ding type). These were placed on our plates of 


banana leaves and with the encouragement of our 
hostesses we attempted to eat. This was done with 
some difficulty, since we discovered our finger dex- 
terity left much to be desired. 

After this feast, which we were told resembled 


Yasmin Morenas of India shows Mrs. Anna Wong of 
Molokai, Hawaii, how to drape a sari. 


those given for weddings, there was a “fashion 
show” of the costumes, predominantly saris, worn 
in the different states. We discovered that the saris 
can be worn many ways. The costumes were fol- 
lowed by a dramatization of the wedding ceremony, 
including the necessary preliminary steps involving 
the “marriage broker.” We were impressed not 
only by the ease with which our hostesses were 
able to give a program extemporaneously but also 
at the way they sometimes poked gentle fun at 
their customs. We are much indebted to our 
friends from India for giving us such an evening of 
rare entertainment. During these few brief hours 
we gained much in knowledge and appreciation of 


Indian culture and people. 


Moving Day in a 
House by the Sea 


Erone Jo Moncan 

Instructor in Home Management 

Santa Barbara College, University of California 
Goleta, California 


After many years of planning and preparation, 
the students and faculty of Santa Barbara College 
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Architect's sketch of the master plan of the seashore 
campus of Santa Barbara College. 


in the fall of 1954 moved to the new seashore cam- 
pus at Goleta. This 408-acre campus was first 
developed as a United States Marine Air Base. 
Seventy-five military buildings have been con- 
verted into classrooms, offices, and residence halls. 

The home management house was a former 
executive officer's residence when the campus site 
was a Marine base. It stands on the furthermost 
point of the mesa overlooking the Pacific Ocean 
on the east and south. A rambling ranch-type 
cottage, the house has three bedrooms, two baths, 
large living room, dining room, kitchen, utility 
room, and sunroom. Situated as we are on the 
curving shore line, we see the sun rise over the 
sparkling Pacific in the early morning and, though 
the sunset may be obscured by our eucalyptus 
grove, we see the most colorful of reflections on the 
Channel Islands just off shore and the Santa Ynez 
mountains to the north. Some days our view is 
dimmed by fog, but even that has a peculiar beauty 
all its own to those who love the sea. 

As our girls have come into the house this year 
they have found many opportunities for self- 
expression and initiative as well as the need for a 
co-operative attitude. Our classes last year had 
done much of the preliminary work connected with 
moving: measuring rooms, making floor plans of 
room arrangements, choosing fabric and making 
draperies, remaking old draperies to fit new win- 
dows, and choosing several new pieces of furniture 
for our large living room. 

In the fall when we returned to begin our first 
semester on the seashore campus, we faced the 
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fact that our house must be put in order before 
our first group of girls could move in. 

As anyone who has ever moved a houseful of 
furnishings will testify, there are innumerable de- 
tails that take a great deal of time and considera- 
tion. One of our most baffling problems was that 
of trying to fit all the cleaning equipment that filled 
two walk-in closets in our previous house into one 
small wall closet in our present utility room. 

Thus, as one group of home management stu- 
dents had the practical experience of packing all 
the household articles and assisting in the moving, 
another group had the experience of unpacking and 
finding the most convenient place for the numerous 
articles to be found in a home. Many of our prin- 
ciples of work simplification were recalled in de- 
ciding just where each article should be placed. 
We feel that much of this is still experimental and 
because our storage is quite flexible we continue 
to make changes as the need arises. The depart- 
ment of architects and engineers has been very 
co-operative in helping us solve many of our prob- 
lems. For example, a second storage closet has 
been built to our specifications in the utility room; 
linen storage has been built into the storage wall 
in the dining room; and a new electrical circuit was 
added to give needed outlets for our kitchen and 
laundry equipment. 

We have just completed an arrangement with 
the art department for the loan of two student 
paintings to be changed from time to time as differ- 
ent students wish to exhibit their work in the house. 

Since ours is a smal] house—it accommodates 
just four girls and the adviser—we feel that we 
share many real-life experiences. All our plans, 
both financial and otherwise, are set up in a demo- 
cratic manner. We have few set rules, and much 
of the decision-making is done by the girls in- 
dividually or as a group. We all have fun living 
in the house which results in the development of 
a real appreciation and affection for one another. 

The house and site lend themselves to casual 
California living with frequent beach suppers, 
guest meals, tea and coffee hours, and buffet sup- 
pers. Thus our students are able to achieve a 
variety of experiences. While a girl may invite her 
fiancé to a three-course dinner, she may wish to 
have her sorority sisters in for an informal Mexican 
dinner. 

As we have been frequently reminded this year, 
life on the new campus has required a pioneering 
spirit; but we in home economics feel we face a 
bright future. We hope that you will visit us the 
next time you come to Southern California. 
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News from the 
Humon Netrition and Meme ~ 


Emuty C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Will it affect food flavor? is a question scien- 
tists seek to answer before recommending use of 
new organic insecticides for specific crops. To 
help avoid this food quality damage, ARS scientists 
have been testing one food after another. 

Palatability studies in this work are conducted in 
food laboratories of the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch. Foods sent to the laboratories for flavor 
evaluation by co-operating ARS agencies have been 
exposed in various ways to such chemicals as al- 
drin, chlordane, dieldrin, endrin, heptachlor, toxa- 
phene, as well as benzene hexachloride (BHC) and 
lindane (a purified gamma isomer of BHC). 

In these experiments, only lindane and BHC of 
the insecticides tested have been clearly linked 
with off-flavor in the foods sampled. In many situ- 
ations, these two insecticides affected flavor of 
carrots, peanuts, potatoes, radishes, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, peaches, snap beans, and tomatoes. 

Much remains to be learned about conditions 
influencing flavor, say the scientists. Some varieties 
of potatoes have shown more susceptibility to off- 
flavors from exposure to BHC and lindane than 
other varieties. It is not certain whether off-flavors 
in crops exposed to insecticides were due to resi- 
dues of the insecticide, to some of its decomposi- 
tion products, to physiological changes in the plant 
caused by the insecticide, or to environmental fac- 
tors—such as soil and weather conditions—or to 
several such influences combined. 


Papago teen-agers are among groups of school 
children whose nutritional status has been co- 
operatively studied by state agencies and the Hu- 
man Nutrition Research Branch. Data on 115 of 
these young Arizona Indians have been obtained 
from chemical analyses of blood samples and from 
clinical examination by a physician. 

Proud of their heritage, Papagos are reticent 
about home meals and customs; but those know- 
ing them say that they get relatively little animal 
protein food (usually no dairy products). Main 
diet items are beans, lard or fat pork, sugar and 
sirup, coffee, corn or wheat tortillas, and small 
amounts of local fruits and vegetables. 

Some differences were found between Papagos 
receiving an ample lunch at an Indian Service 


school and others getting more limited lunches at 
private schools. More of the latter group had symp- 
toms usually associated with vitamin A and ascorbic 
acid deficiencies than the former group. Girls from 
the limited lunch group showed poorer bone cal- 
cification than those receiving the good hunch. 

No significant difference between the two groups 
was found in height and weight and a number of 
blood tests, including riboflavin, protein, glucose, 
hemoglobin, and red and white cell count. 


In food composition tables issued by the 
Human Nutrition Research Branch since World 
War II, calories for hundreds of individual foods 
have been calculated from specific factors, replac- 
ing general factors that W. O. Atwater and his 
colleagues developed some 50 years ago, to use 
with food supplies 

Providing these factors on which to base more 
exact energy values called for reviewing and evalu- 
ating a vast amount of research from Atwater’s 
time to the present. Now, to aid other research 
workers who need background on such computa- 
tions, the basic data have been selected for publi- 
cation and their meaning and application discussed 
in a new reference handbook by Annabel Merrill 
and Bernice Watt. 

The long-used general factors 4-9-4 (calories per 
gram of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, respective- 
ly) were derived from more specific fas ‘tors deter- 
mined for a limited number of foods. Rece ntly 
rechecked, the conveniently rounded 4-9-4 prove 
currently suitable for calculating energy value of 
this country’s food supplies and its mixed diets. 

Use of the specific factors, however, is desirable 
in calculating calories for individual foods, special 
diets, and international food supply calculations. 
The 4-9-4 factors distort energy values if applied to 
some foreign diets, as in overestimating energy 
value of a food supply predominantly of unrefined 
grains. 

The research handbook includes a comprehensive 
table of specific factors for calculating energy 
values of foods and food groups. The staff based 
this in part on Atwater’s findings and in part on 
later literature on human digestibility of foods and 
heats of combustion. 

Besides use by this country, many of these spe- 
cific factors were made available to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization for use in international 
food tables issued in 1949 and 1954. 

“Energy Value of Foods—basis and derivation,” 
USDA Handbook No. 74, 105 pp., may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
55 cents. 


Why Recommend Increase in Dues 
Effective Fiscal Year 1956-57? 


{The Bylaws revision proposing change in dues will be 
voted on at the business meeting in Minneapolis, June 28.) 
The AHEA executive board recognizes that the 
present and the future hold ever-widening oppor- 
tunities for the profession of home economics, for 
the services of the Association as an influential or- 
ganization among other organizations, and, within 
itself, for increased service to the members. 

The Association rightly recognizes that it can only 
render service to the profession and the community 
to the extent of its finances and personnel. Both are 
presently being used to capacity. In order to sup- 
port increasing opportunities, additional income and 
resources are needed. The alternative would be a 
decrease in expenses and this, in turn, would mean 
a decrease in services. 

The Association for several years has been mov- 
ing into a period of rapidly expanding services and 
opportunities without a supporting expansion of 
income. In addition, the services and supplies 
which we buy are constantly increasing in cost. 

The need for positive action to reconcile expand- 
ing services and expenses with the less rapidly in- 
creasing income was recognized by the 1954-55 
budget committee. For ten years the estimated 
yearly expenses of the Association have exceeded the 
estimated yearly income. From $4,000 to $27,000 
has been budgeted from surplus to meet the antici- 
pated deficit. Fortunately, not until 1953-54 was it 
necessary to use any of the surplus which was so 
budgeted. The need to use $8,229.55 in 1953-4 
was recognized as serious if such deficits continue. 

A special committee, authorized by the executive 
board and appointed by the president, studied the 
Association's financial structure, its sources of in- 
come, its expenses, and its procedures related to 
costs. This committee, after careful study, made 
its recommendations to the executive board. The 
board, in turn, approved the following possibilities 
for increasing AHEA income: 

1. To increase the registration fee for annual meeting 


2. To increase production and sale of Association publi- 
cations 


3. To increase number of advertising pages in the Jounna. 

. To interest members and friends of the Association in 
making bequests to AHEA 

. To consider obtaining support from foundations for cer- 
tain parts of Association program 

. To streamline present office procedures in every way 
possibie 


. To recommend increased membership dues 


Some of the above recommendations have been 
put into effect; for example, the registration fees 
for the Minneapolis meeting have been increased. 
The staff has streamlined some of the headquarters 
procedures and is continuing its study and effort 
toward this end. 

The recommendation which concerns every mem- 
ber is that of increasing membership dues. The 
chart shows the relationship between the income 
received from membership dues and the total AHEA 
expenses in 1953-54. In short, the Association was 
dependent for almost 60 per cent of its income on 
sources other than membership. 

Financial advisers tell us that the relationship 
between our income from dues and our income 
from other sources is not a sound relationship. 
Again, financial advisers tell us that an association 
such as ours should have the equivalent of one 
year's expenses in its surplus funds. The Associa- 
tion’s present reserve cash funds, savings accounts, 
and investments (exclusive of the headquarters 
building), are approximately $93,000 compared to 
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our 1954-55 budget of $275,885. These are two 
of the reasons the executive board is recommend- 
ing an increase in dues. Other reasons have been 
explained in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The cost of the increased demand for services 
and the increased opportunities for service out- 
weigh the present income and the Association's 
present facilities. The individual dues for mem- 
bership in the AHEA were increased from $4 to $5 
effective for the fiscal year 1952-53. The increase 
of $2 now requested would be effective for the 
fiscal year 1956-57. 

Profession-wise, the recommended increase of 
dues to $7 is still low—that is, when a comparison 
is made with the dues of other professional associa- 
tions of similar prestige and service—MILpREeD 
Horton, Executive Secretary. 


1955-56 AHEA Legislative Program 


The AHEA legislative committee proposes that 
the legislative program which has been in effect 
for the past two years be continued for 1955-56. 
The program as published in the September 1954 
Journat will be presented for reapproval or revi- 
sion at the AHEA business meeting in Minneapolis 
on June 28. Members who wish to suggest re- 
visions are invited to send their suggestions to Mrs. 
Margaret Work, AHEA legislative committee 
chairman, by June 15 or to submit the proposals 
in writing for consideration at the meeting in 
Minneapolis on June 2S. 


ASA Standard on Paints 
to Minimize Hazards to Children 


The American Standards Association, Inc., an- 
nounces that the American Standard Specifications 
to Minimize Hazards to Children from Residual 
Surface Coating Materials were approved on Feb- 
ruary 16. The specifications cover the requirements 
for paints, enamels, and so forth, which are suitable 
from a health standpoint to be used to paint chil- 
dren's toys or furniture. The aim is to minimize 
the danger of poisoning if a child chews off and 
swallows such coverings. 

Mrs. Gladys Peckham of New York University 
represented the AHEA on the ASA sectional com- 
mittee which developed the standard. 

Copies of American Standard Z66.1-1955 may 
be obtained from the American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Price 
35 cents. 
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Space and Equipment 
Conference for Higher Education 


The Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the American Home 
Economics Association held a three-day conference 
on space and equipment for home economics in 
higher education at the Office of Education in 
Washington May 23 to 26. 

The conference proceedings will be reported in 
the October issue of the Journat. 


Educational Materials Bibliography 
Revised by HEIB Committee 


A revised edition of the bibliography of “Educa- 
tional Materials in Textiles, Apparel, Home Fur- 
nishings, and Grooming,” compiled by the textile, 
apparel, and home furnishings committee of the 
home economics in business section, is ready for 
distribution from AHEA headquarters. Price 25 
cents. 


You and Your Address 


The AHEA membership clerk asks that members 
who notify AHEA of a new address or a change 
of address call attention to any address that is to 
be only temporary (and for what period of time) 
and to remember to include the permanent address 
as well. While the Association is always glad to 
be aware of a temporary address, the most im- 
portant address for the AHEA files is the address 
to be used on the Jounnat mailing labels from 
September through June 1 and on the general mail- 
ing of the official ballot and the membership bill 
in the spring. 


General Home Economics Group 
to Meet at Annual Meeting 


The general home economics group will meet 
at the annual meeting at the time of the regular 
professional section meetings on Wednesday. This 
group is an exploratory group which has been set 
up to determine whether there is sufficient interest 
in and need for such a group to warrant its be- 
coming one of the regular sections of the AHEA. 
The AHEA Bylaws stipulate that such groups shall 
meet at the time of the annual meeting for three 
meetings and then may petition the executive board 
for admission as a regular section of the Associa- 
tion. 


AN KERS 


A new name plate for the AHEA Headquarters Build- 

ing. Mrs. Isabelle McGovran (right), president of the 

District of Columbia Home Economics Association, and 

Frances Kirkpatrick (left), chairman of the name plate 

selection committee, present the bronze name plate 

given to AHEA headquarters by the D. C. Association 
to AHEA Executive Secretary Mildred Horton. 


Bring Membership Cards 


to Annual Meeting 

All AHEA members are reminded to bring their 
membership cards to the annual meeting as identi- 
fication for the member registration fee. Members 
of homemaking groups and college clubs may ob- 
tain special identification from their groups. 


What Makes a Good Meeting? 

[The following editorial is reproduced from The 
Conference Bulletin of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Summer 1954 with the permission of the 
Bulletin | 


Have you been to a meeting lately? How was it— 
good, fair or so-so? We feel that everyone should ask 
this question, since we must use meetings and confer- 
ences to discharge our obligations and increase our 
effectiveness and because over 50,000 individuals will 
attend national and state meetings in our field in 1954. 
We all pay lip service to the notion, as old as that of 
democracy, that a group, as a group, has greater 
wisdom than an individual. And yet, this doesn’t just 
happen; unless--well, we're not so sure. 

The Conference has been asking the “man in the 
seat,” the $64 question, “What makes a Good Meet- 
ing?” . . . First: What is the major purpose of the 
meeting? 

Meetings are usually held for one or more of the 
following major purposes: 

a) To influence the participants, 

b) To achieve the solution of some problem, 

c) To reach decisions which will be binding upon 
the participants as individuals or on the organ- 
izations they represent. 


d) To create technical reports, a plan of action, etc., 
e) To negotiate agreements. 

Second: Why did you attend? 

You may attend meetings for a variety of reasons 
which may include such things as 

a) To continue your professional or technical educa- 
tion; 

b) To see and hear a particular speaker—for ex- 
ample a colorful or controversial figure, an out- 
standing leader, a gifted orator; 

c) To hear a controversial issue discussed, so that 
you can check your attitudes and make some 
analysis of the pro’s and con’s; 

d) To report back to your agency; 

e) To satisfy certain psychological needs, such as 
being present among people who think as you 
do: 


f) To be seen at such functions, it makes you feel 
good ; 

g) To get specific help or answers to problems you 

are facing on your job; 

To get some background or knowledge about a 

field which is not your specialty but which you 

consider important; 

i) To receive inspiration or a “lift”; 

j) To contribute your experience and knowledge. 
Third; What criteria are you going to use? 

We know that meetings succeed or fail on certain 
problems of organization, leadership, preparation 
agenda or content planning, and personal relationships, 
and the conduct of meetings. The structural features 
are important as well. These include the number and 
frequency of sessions, duration of the meeting or con- 
ference, the stability of attendance, the physical 
arrangements and the degree and the type of the 
subject matter. Perhaps, you have never considered 
these factors consciously, but your past judgments have 
no doubt been influenced by them. 
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Thanks to Journal Contributors 


In this last issue before the JournnaL summer 
break in publication, the editors wish to thank all 
of the contributors to the Jounnat this year. These 
contributors include authors, abstracters who re- 
view dozens of periodicals each month for suitable 
items, book reviewers, the state news editors, those 
who prepare special features, and the AHEA 
representatives who attend and report meetings on 
behalf of the Association. The editor wishes to 
thank the Journat advisory committee, the tech- 
nical advisers, and the many, many members who 
give behind-the-scenes assistance in preparation of 
the Jounnat and to all those who offer such 
thoughtful and encouraging suggestions for the 
improvement of our professional magazine. 
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AHEA Activities 


Anna Fisher Named Chairman of 
American Standards Committee 


Anna Fisher, associate editor of household equip- 
ment on the staff of McCall's Magazine, has been 
appointed chairman of the ASA Sectional Com- 
mittee Z 61.1. This committee on home cooking 
and baking utensils is sponsored by the American 
Home Economics Association. It developed the 
American Standard Dimensions, Tolerances, and 
Terminology for Home Cooking and Baking Uten- 
sils, approved as an ASA standard in 1949. It will 
continue work on standards for other utensils used 


in home food preparation. 


Women’s Bureau Conference on 
“Effective Use of Womanpower” 


Hazer Kyrx 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Kyrk was the Association's offwial repre- 
sentative to the conference she reports here. 


A number of home economists attended the con- 
ference on “The Effective Use of Womanpower™ 
held in Washington March 10 and 11 under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The discussion at the opening 
session was of special interest to home economists. 
The first paper by Leo Bartmeir, MD, a psychiatrist, 
was notable chiefly for a series of sweeping gen- 
eralizations presented without argument or evi- 
dence. Women’s gainful employment, he said, is a 
form of neurotic competition. A worker's attitude 
toward his work is largely the result of hostility 
and resentment built up in infancy and childhood 
and is especially found in the children of employed 
mothers. The second paper by Florence Rockwood 
Kluckhohn of the department of social relations 
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at Harvard University was a thoughtful and sound- 
ly argued analysis of the American woman's role 
or roles and the stresses, strains, and controversy 
resulting. The thesis developed by the third speak- 
er, Marie Jahoda of the Center for Human Rela- 
tions, New York University, was strikingly similar. 
She emphasized particularly the conflicting and 
incompatible expectations of women by the world 
about them and the resulting strains and conflicts. 

In the panel discussion of the afternoon attention 
was centered on the women who work outside the 
home. The women participants attempted to indi- 
cate how they see themselves, and the men par- 
ticipants how others see the working women. 
Largely because of the special interests and experi- 
ence of most of the women panelists the working 
woman was identified with the small group who 
are college graduates, professional workers, busi- 
ness executives, and the like rather than with those 
who more nearly represent women in the labor 
force. The main speaker at the dinner meeting 
was Arthur Larson, Undersecretary of Labor. His 
thesis was that few if any special programs for 
women workers are now needed since women share 
fully in the many governmental programs currently 
functioning for all workers. 

The theme of the panel discussion the morning 
of March 11 was “Labor Shortages: New Oppor- 
tunities for Women.” Increased employment of 
women was predicted up to the point where all 
able-bodied are employed except those with pre- 
school children. Roland R. Renne, president of 
Montana State College, emphasized the augmented 
need for teachers due to the upsurge in the birth 
rate and increased need for nurses due to the 
lengthened life span. By better time management 
many homemakers not in the labor force could 
serve in critical shortage fields. He expressed con- 
cern over the reduction of funds in home manage- 
ment research in the Department of Agriculture, 
saying that if we are going to make better use of 
womanpower we must do more in this field rather 
than less. 

The final session of the conference was a panel 
discussion of the status of women around the world. 
Participants were Frances P. Bolton, Congress- 
woman from Ohio; Susan B. Riley, president of 
the American Association of University Women; 
Olga Mansani of Italy; and Mme. Georgette Barbi- 
zet of France. 


Membership dues for 1955-56 are best paid now in order that membership 
cards may be made up and mailing stencils put in order during the summer 


for the September Journnat. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Dum 
San Francisco State College 


In the context of group living, J. Leaverr. Child- 
hood Educ. 31, No. 7 (March 1955), pp. 316- 
318. 

The author brings out the fact that human rela- 
tionships cannot be taught out of the context of 
group living any more than they can be listed as 
objectives for any isolated year of a child's experi- 
ence. He believes that in building any program 
for the improvement of human relations we must 
begin where both we and the children are and 
that we must operate within the framework of the 
existing school and community social structure. In 
doing this, it is believed that the teacher can, 
through guided activity, help both individuals and 
the group to see what constitutes acceptable pat- 
terns in regard to human relations. 

In this manner the school can provide experi- 
ences which can help to build better citizens. It 
is the author's point of view that the boy or girl 
who learns how to get along in school with an- 
other child who has different values is going to be 
in a better emotional and mental position to learn 
how to get along with adults who also differ in 
their views and value patterns. 


Liberal education and the fear of failure, 
E. Frepensenc. Adult Leadership 3, No. 7 
(Jan. 1955), pp. 13-16. 

This article is a part of a series entitled “Work- 
shop in Liberal Adult Education.” The author in 
this article discusses three important ends of educa- 
tion. The first he believes to be teaching men the 
value of freedom and helping them become com- 
petent to use it. Second, he believes that the 
purpose of liberal education is that of helping 
people respond appropriately to the difference 
between the objective and the subjective; between 
the events in which they participate and their feel- 
ings about them. The third purpose with which 
Mr. Friedenberg is concerned is that of increasing 


the range of human experience to which one can 


By doing this, liberal education can add to less 
abstract and more familiar goals, such as improve- 
ment in the quality of citizenship or in the use of 
leisure time. This growth can be prompted most 
effectively by helping individuals to an improved 
self-concept; to holding a better opinion of them- 
selves; to learning that they are valuable and why. 
In order to do this, liberal education must strike at 
the root of an individual's fear of failure, not merely 
of failing in a task, but of being a failure, despised 
and rejected by man. Reassurance is not the an- 
swer but rather liberal education which helps peo- 
ple to study the most significant records of human 
experience. 

The author believes that this fear of failure, this 
intense need to get along with people and to have 
group acceptance, seems to underlie nearly all 
lapses from integrity which occur among us. He 
believes, therefore, that it is at this point—the 
cherishing of dignity and the unwillingness to con- 
sent to violations thereof—that liberal education 


should be focused on adult life. 


The adolescent dilemma: An interpretation, 
W. B. Fricx. Peabody J. Educ. 32, No. 4 (Jan. 
1955 ), pp. 206-210. 

The author makes a strong point of recognizing 
the fact that a great deal of study and writing on 
adolescent behavior has been done during the past 
few years. He feels particular gratitude for the 
work of the anthropologists who, he believes, have 
contributed much to the modern understanding of 
the adolescent. 

Mr. Frick’s thesis is that in our modern com- 
plex culture young people have no reliable frame 
of reference or yardstick on which to rely in deter- 
mining their behavior. This inconsistent, vacillating 
approach to adolescent behavior seems to be one 
of the major factors behind their anxiety and char- 
acteristic emotionality. 

Recognizing some of the advantages of the long 
period of adolescence through which our young 
people progress as opposed to that of some of the 
aboriginal cultures, the author still feels that we 
have failed to develop it as completely as is pos- 
sible as an asset for our youth. He especially 
stresses the fact that we must judge adolescent be- 
havior by standards that are consistent with our 
knowledge of adolescent growth and development 
and not by standards for an age they have left 
behind or one they have not yet reached. We can 
thereby provide the adolescent with a stable frame 
of reference which he can use in judging and 
determining his own behavior. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by MARIANNE Muse 
University of Vermont 


Can an advertiser be sued for “negligent” ad- 
vertising? G. H. Wen. Printers’ Ink 250, No. 9 
(March 4, 1955), pp. 50-51. 

A New York City court recently found that an 
advertiser performs a legal wrong and is liable in 
damages to persons injured thereby if the adver- 
tiser makes claims which he knows are inaccurate. 
The case concerned a woman who developed a 
severe dermatitis after using a certain detergent 
advertised as “kind to the hands.” The court con- 
cluded that the advertising was false because the 
manufacturer knew that in a certain percentage of 
cases use of the product would cause redness and 
dryness of the skin. Watch appeals to higher 
courts. 


National summary of business conditions. F ed- 
eral Reserve Bull. 41, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 
145-146. 

The Federal Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production rose in January to 
131 per cent of the 1947-49 average, from 130 in 
December, and 123 for 1954. This was largely in 
auto and steel industries, but activity in nondurable- 
goods industries also increased, largely in chemicals 
and petroleum products. Little change occurred 
in textile and apparel industries. Construction in- 
creased slightly. 


The role of planning in consumer purchases of 
durable goods, R. Fexser. Am. Econ. Rev. 40, 
No. 5 ( Dec. 1954), pp. 854-874. 

In a continuous consumer panel operation in 
Decatur, Illinois, clothing and shoes were added to 
goods defined as durable by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Fulfillment was studied for plans 
with expected dates of purchase at least three 
months before the last interviews. A plan was held 
to be unfulfilled if the item was not bought within 
three months after the estimated date. 

Plans were for longer times for housing, appli- 
ance, and furniture items than for others. Major 
plans (for items costing $25 or more) were longer 
than were minor ones; the greater the cost of the 
item, the longer the planning horizon was likely to 
be. Large families made more purchase plans than 
did those of other sizes. Families with heads 20 to 
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30 years of age made more plans than did those 
with older heads. Professional and managerial fam- 
ilies made more purchase plans than did those of 
other occupational groups. Middle-income families 
made more plans than medium- and low-income 
ones, the latter making the fewest. Those who 
bought the most items made the most plans. Dura- 
ble goods purchases of $25 or more were generally 
planned at least one month in advance, and a 
considerable proportion of less costly purchases 
were planned. 

The families believed that about 6 out of 10 of 
their major plans and 9 out of 10 of their minor 
ones were “sure” or “almost sure” of fulfillment. It 
was found that a large proportion of plans for pur- 
chase of durable goods were fulfilled. 


Technology and the standard of living in the 
United States, W. F. Ocsunn. Am. J. Sociol. 60, 
No. 4 ( Jan. 1955), pp. 380-386. 

The standard of living of the American people 
in terms of what money buys has doubled in the 
first half of the twentieth century as measured by 
three independent sets of data. Figures of the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1590, 
1891, and 1903, on family expenditures in 1589, 
1890, and 1901 were compared with data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 10,813 families in 91 
cities in 1950. Census figures of manufacturing and 
national income for the beginning and the middle 
of the century were compared. Increases in income 
and expenditure from the three sources were found 
to be consistent. 

Higher income was due to greater production. 
Increased production resulted from many changes 
throughout the social order, but particularly tech- 
nological equipment, better education, and im- 
proved management. Better education and im- 
proved management were due chiefly to improved 
technology. 


Two new income-tax benefits, E. L. Srou.. Better 
Homes & Gardens 33, No. 3 (March 1955), p. 
18. 

The new tax law continues the 1951 benefit to 
families selling one home and buying another and 
liberalizes it by allowing deduction from sale price 
of expenses of sale and of improvement if done 
within 90 days before sale and paid within 30 days 
after it. There is a fairer method of handling local 
real estate taxes in federal income-tax statements, 
the buyer and the seller sharing this tax according 
to number of days in the real property-tax year 
that each holds the house. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ruts J. Dares 
Florida State University 


Methodology of the Yale rooming-in project on 
parent-child relationship, E. H. Kiarsxey and 
E. B. Jacxson. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 25, No. 1 
(Jan. 1955), pp. 81-108. 

This is the first of a series of reports on a longi- 
tudinal study of parent-child relationships which 
began in 1946. Use of rooming-in units at a New 
Haven hospital made some of this research pos- 
sible. A team approach to collecting data was used 
and included personnel from psychiatry, pediatrics, 
psychology, social service, and nursing. A series cf 
related questions were postulated. They were: 
“What is the parental attitude and is this reflected 
in child-care practices? Does the child’s behavior 
and development reflect the child-care practices 
and parental attitudes? Is there a demonstrable 
relationship between parental personality as esti- 
mated from parental attitude and child-care prac- 
tices, and the child's personality as estimated from 
the child’s behavior and development?” 

Basic identification data and record forms that 
were set up for interviews and observations of 
parents and children are given. The second forth- 
coming article will describe the material collected 
from the questionnaires. 


Three gifted children: A developmental study, 
G. Huprern. J. Genetic Psychol. 85 (Dec. 1954), 
pp. 239-262. 

Over a seven-year period beginning at the age 
of four, developmental data were collected for 
three mentally gifted boys and a boy of similar age 
with average mental ability who served as a con- 
trol. Data were compiled on mental development, 
physical growth, educational achievement, social 
adjustments, 1 characteristics, and back- 
ground. Similarity in family background was found 
in that all parents were college graduates and all 
four mothers were engaged in their professions. 

Studies of gifted children show that there is a 
tendency for them to be taller and heavier than 
average children. 

The results in this study showed little difference 
between mentally gifted and average children in 
physical status. The IQ's of the four children were 
consistent by relative rank over the seven-year 
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was a tendency for the IQ to rise with advancing 
age. The gifted children were given manual dex- 
terity tests and all showed good or superior ability 
in manual skills, contrary to expectations derived 
from other literature. From analysis of personal 
traits and behavior tendencies through individual 
reports, it was apparent that among children in the 
gifted category wide variations are to be expected. 
These three gifted boys did not show equally well- 
rounded development. They showed differences in 
the effectiveness with which they used their intelli- 
gence. There were differences in home background 
that accounted for the variations. 


When children are born with defects, V. Suan- 
won. Children 2, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1955), pp. 
How can professional people be of more help to 

parents in the period shortly after the birth of a 
child with a congenital defect? This topic was 
discussed by a panel at the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society. The social 
worker may have family background knowledge 
which will help the situation. The doctor faces 
three decisions at the time of birth of a defective 
child: whether to tell the mother about the anom- 
aly, to show it to her, and to discuss its prognosis. 
The panel obstetrician advised that in such a situa- 
tion the mother must be told both about the 
anomaly and its degree of severity and should be 
shown the infant unless it is greatly disfigured. 
Often the nature of the defect is less severe in 
reality than in the mother's imagination. In cases 
of brain damage, it is unfair to parents to let them 
continue to have false expectations. Seeing the 
baby at once helps the mother accept him as an 
individual personality. The nurse may see the in- 
fant and the parent more frequently than either 
the physician or social worker. She has an oppor- 
tunity to develop close rapport and learn some of 
the mother’s concerns. She can reassure the mother 
and work with both the social worker and physi- 
cian in planning ways of helping both parents and 
child. 

It was concluded that one area which needs 
more study is that where the physician has fore- 
knowledge of a defect. The problem of informing 
the husband or wife or both may lead to many 
types of difficulties. The social worker may be of 
help here in bringing out fears and developing 
understanding. There is need of learning more 
about feelings concerning parenthood to under- 
stand different persons’ reactions as they become 
or are parents. 


period. Each boy retained his same status. There 7 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


B vitamin content of California grown avoca- 
dos, A. P. Hatt, J. G. Moone, and A. F. Morcan. 

J. Agr. Food Chem. 3, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 

250-252. 

Three varieties of California-grown avocados 
from four crop years were examined for B vitamin 
content, fat, and water contents. None of these 
constituents was consistently affected by crop year, 
period of holding in refrigerator, or period of ripen- 
ing at room temperature. The fat content showed 
the greatest varietal variation, Fuerte and Hass 
containing more fat than Anaheim. Thiamine con- 
tent of the Fuerte variety was 0.12 mg per cent; 
of Anaheim and Hass varieties, 0.08 mg per cent. 
These values are within the range of nearly all 
fruits and vegetables and are exceeded chiefly by 
grains. Riboflavin content was 0.19 to 0.25 mg per 
cent, which is equal or superior to the content of 
most fruits, vegetables, meats, cereals, and legumes. 
Folic acid content was found to compare with that 
of the middle group of foods; pantothenic acid and 
vitamin B, content with that of the superior group. 
Niacin content was less than that of meat, whole 
grains, and some legumes but was higher than that 
of most fruits and vegetables, milk, or eggs. 


Amount and character of connective tissue as it 
relates to tenderness in beef muscle, R. L. 
Hrver, E. E. Anperson, and C. R. Feviers. Food 
Tech. 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 80-86. 

Sections of a variety of muscles from 52 slaugh- 
tered animals aged 12 to 15 days at 33° to 35°F 
were examined histologically. Tenderness was 
measured objectively after heating the muscles to 
an internal temperature of 140°F. Earlier studies 
of the same animals showed the existence of four 
tenderness groups. 

Elastic fibers were found between larger muscle 
fibers, with smal] amounts around primary bundles 
and some dispersed through muscle fibers. Muscles 
with high resistance to shear had elastic fibers that 
were abundant in amount, large, and bunched; 
those with low shear had fibers which were less 
abundant and more scattered. Elastic fibers in- 
creased in size as the animals matured. 

Distribution of collagenous fibers was observed 
to vary with the amount of fat in the muscle. If 
fat deposits were observed, collagenous fibers ap- 
peared as a loose network between muscle fibers; if 
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less fat was observed, the fibers appeared bunched. 
Collagenous fibers were abundant in muscles with 
high resistance to shearing but the variation was 
less clear-cut than that in elastic fibers. It was con- 
cluded that elastin and collagenous fibers are a 
part of many interrelated factors affecting tender- 
ness, but their mode of action remains obscure. 


The effects of iodized salt in processed fruits 
and vegetables, N. Koymwsa and H. D. Brown. 
Food Tech. 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 103-107. 
Potassium iodide, potassium iodate, and cuprous 

iodide were added to vegetables canned under con- 
ditions simulating commercial canning procedures. 
Flavor, color, and ascorbic acid content were deter- 
mined. Judges could not detect significant differ- 
ences in the flavor of canned tomato juice when 
either iodized or iodated salt added in 
amounts up to ten times the usual salt level, Color 
and ascorbic acid also were not affected. 

Judges could not detect differences in flavor 
when commercial iodized and noniodized salts 
were added to canned tomatoes, green beans, and 
yellow corn. No appreciable differences between 
bulk and canned sauerkraut were found in acid 
formation, flavor, and color. 


were 


How to use dry whey in the production of 
cookies and certain forms of cakes: Part 4, 
C. A. Gtasav. Bakers Weekly 165, No. 10 
( March 7, 1955), pp. 48-50. 

Poundcakes were made from a commercial-type 
formula in which the amount of sugar was greater 
than the amount of flour and the amounts of short- 
ening and eggs were equivalent. Nonfat dry milk 
solids were present in an amount approximately 
5 per cent of the weight of flour. Dried whey was 
varied from one to 5 per cent of the weight of 
flour. 

Specific gravity of the batters and batter resist- 
ance to shearing force increased as the amount of 
whey was increased. Specific gravity and com- 
pressibility measurements on the finished cakes 
indicated that the volume and tenderness of the 
crumb increased as the level of whey solids was 
increased. Measurements of color of the crusts in- 
dicated that the amount of caramelization increased 
as the amount of whey was increased. Judges’ 
scores indicated improvements in symmetry, color, 
grain, flavor, and eating quality as the amount of 
whey was increased. The changes in character- 
istics were attributed to changes in the capacity 
of the batters to hold carbon dioxide and water 
vapor. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Tessie Acan 
Kansas State College 


Simpler contrasts make for greater drama. 
House & Home 7, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 106- 
111. 

Although the contemporary idea in designing 
houses is that the house should blend with nature 
in its colors, line, textures, and forms, Architect 
Marcel Breuer believes that imitation is not always 
the sincerest form of flattery. Trees and rocks look 
more beautiful against a backdrop of geometric 
planes. 

Convinced that both parents and children need 
privacy from each other, he arranges their sleep- 
ing quarters in separate areas, usually at opposite 
ends of the house. Only the infant is allowed space 
in the parents’ sleeping area. 


The house of seven children and tranquil par- 
ents, F. Woir. Better Homes & Gardens 33, 
No. 3 ( March 1955), pp. 62-63+. 

Because the Wolfs numbered nine, they needed a 
large house. Their 2,112 square feet of floor space 
had ground dimensions of 48 x 22 feet. It was a 
two-level house with the lower level having more 
than the cost-saving advantages of a basement be- 
cause it was built into a hill, open at the rear for 
light and ventilation. 

The floor plan kept the constant flow of activities 
radiating from a center hall. The house had a 
compact, U-shaped kitchen located just where a 
mother of seven children wanted it. The dining 
area, front door, and stairway were al] within a 
few steps. 

Each of the two bedrooms downstairs had two 
closets and two entrance doors. Each was cur- 
rently shared, but the rooms were provided with a 
simple ceiling track for sliding doors to divide 
them. 

When the children have grown up and left, a 
few revisions of the lower level will adapt it to an 
apartment for rental purposes. Thus this house is 
designed for adequacy both now and later. 


Will taxes nip the housing boom? US. News & 
World Report 38, No. 11 (March 18, 1955), 
pp. 37-38. 

Property taxes, after more than doubling since 
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the end of World War II, now are becoming 
harder to raise. Home owners in many places are 
serving notice on local officials to trim expenses 
or obtain the money for them from some other 
source. Sales taxes, business fees, and income taxes 
are being chosen by voters and their city councils 
in preference to higher levies on real estate. 

At the same time, the public wants higher stand- 
ards of service. To the cities and counties this 
means mounting expense: more schools, roads, and 
hospitals; higher salaries for public servants; new 
water and sewer systems. Local officials are say- 
ing they can't raise the money for these services. 
They want more from the states, and the states are 
asking for national help. 

Tax bills on real estate have risen in three ways: 
through rate revision; through raising of assess- 
ments of value of property; through creation of new 
properties on once-vacant land. 

For the millions of new home owners who have 
bought since 1946, the mounting tax is a sore 
revelation. Now, under the modern mortgage plans, 
any substantial increase in tax means an increase 
in monthly payments. As payments go up, houses 
become harder to sell. Thus, local real estate 
boards often take the lead in fighting realty tax 
boosts. 


City housing department, H. A. Hacuman. J. Hous- 
ing 12, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 84-89, 98. 
With the increasing emphasis upon a compre- 

hensive housing program for the American city, 
attention should be given to an administrative or- 
ganization that can facilitate the co-ordination of 
such a program. The city has many tools for such 
co-ordination which have been developing grad- 
ually, and because of these tools co-ordination 
becomes more and more necessary. 

The tools include: housing code, building code, 
plumbing code, electrical code, fire code, zoning 
ordinance, subdivision regulation, housing quality 
survey, housing market analysis, public housing, 
comprehensive planning, capital budget, redevelop- 
ment. The agencies wielding these tools are: 
health department, fire marshal, zoning board, 
planning commission, redevelopment authority, and 
housing authority. 

In addition there are many municipal activities 
that are a part of a program of neighborhood im- 
provement. They are concerned with schools, 
parks, recreation centers, public buildings, and 
streets and alleys, as well as services such as refuse 
collection, street cleaning, recreation, and public 


health and welfare. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Curistine Ricker 
Stanford University 


Menu writing for profit, C. Drarer. Inst. Feed- 
ing & Housing 4, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 40- 
41. 

The menu is the heart of the food service estab- 
lishment. This is true of a ten-stool counter lunch- 
room or a million-dollar operation. Your menu 
establishes your layout, equipment, and personnel. 
In addition it determines the purchasing, mer- 
chandising, and service cycles of your business. 
It guides you in scheduling and supervising per- 
sonnel. 

It is the key to volume and labor costs. If you 
have_an 4 la carte rather than a table dhéte menu, 
you have a slightly different problem. 

Remember that the season, weather, and time of 
day are important in many places. Of course the 
menu must be attractive, priced within your stand- 
ards of food and service, and offer a balanced 
selection of items. 

Tailor your menu to the time of day—merchan- 
dise a breakfast as a se parate item. Try to have 
lunch business go into the slower afternoon period. 
Handle only as many items as can be efficiently 
streamlined; this will enable customers to select 
more quickly and reduce leftovers to a minimum. 

Be sure the items you think are good sellers 
really are. Plan a series of menus at one time; 
keep files of previous menus with records of how 
much of each feature item was sold. 

Devise a workable system giving the size, weight, 
and unit cost of portions. Have preparation direc- 
tions that allow time for each step and allow for 
proper work-flow planning in the kitchen. 

Make your menu cards interesting with clip-ons 
for special items. Give descriptions of points of 
interest near your community. 

And, above all, determine the cost of your 
menus and recipes carefully and record this in- 
formation. 


Wanted dishwashers. Cooking for Profit 23, No. 2 

(Feb. 1954), pp. 23-24. 

Dishwashing is not inspiring at home or in an 
institution. It comes at the end of a meal; it is 
anticlimactic; if offers no immediate contact with 
the public. However, it is a most important public 


relations job—nothing is more annoying than a dirty 
dish. 
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Dishwashing has been considered the lowest of 
restaurant operations. It is often unappreciated. 
Frequently layout of dishwashing equipment and 
the equipment itself make it impossible to work 
well. No one expects a chef to function without 
proper equipment—neither should a dishwasher. 

The fundamental needs are a good layout and 
enough hot water at all times. The National Sani- 
tation Foundation and the U.S. Public Health 
Service recommend for automatic dishwashers a 
wash temperature of 140°F and a rinse of 10 
seconds with water at 170°F. These are minimum 
standards. If hand-washed, U.S. Public Health 
Service states that the dishes “shall be immersed 
for at least two minutes in clean hot water at least 
170°F or one half a minute in boiling water.” 

Any restaurant operator is responsible for seeing 
that these regulations are carried out. The required 
water temperature will do away with need 
water in the 


rinse 
of toweling. Remember that 170° 
faucet means 180° in the tank. 

Any man or woman will not do a job well unless 
the employer furnishes the best possible working 
conditions. When the dishwashing job is properly 
evaluated, it will be easier to keep people on the 
job. 


China has tradition and acceptance, |. MacPurn- 
son. Inplant Feeding 2, No. 1 (Feb. 1955), pp. 
29-32. 

Heat-retaining capacity and ease of maintenance 
of a sanitary condition are important features in 
tableware. Narrow-rim china helps solve the prob- 
lem of restricted space on tables and cafeteria 
trays. China offers an extremely hard surface with 
protective glaze and a vitrified body; it has the 
ability to be heated throughout so that it is self- 
drying when properly washed. 

Tests by the U.S. Bureau of Standards show that 
American commercial china resists 
and general wear in mass 


fine quality 
chipping, breaking, 
feeding. 

Rolled edges, that is, the edge thickened and 
rounded on the underside, will help prevent 
chipping. 

A fine quality of clay and two or more firings 
offer high resistance to crackling, crazing, cutlery 
scratching, and absorption of grease and bac- 
teria. 

Decorations are, in most cases, under the glaze 
and are thus long-lasting. A minimum of the same 
care given household china applied to the com- 
mercial weight would prolong its life. Good care 
enhances the appearance of china. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Luise K. Apps, Isaner Becker, 
R. LaJeune Coteman, and Dornorny WerremMann 


New York City Group 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


The relation of hospitals and health depart- 
ments in tomorrow's world, C. F. Wiosxy. 
New England J. Medicine 251, No. 9 ( Aug. 26, 
1954), pp. 323-327. 

The narrowing gap between prevention and treat- 
ment of disease challenges public health programs 
and hospitals to greater co-ordination and integra- 
tion. The increase in life expectancy imposes a 
greater burden on curative machinery, making the 
hospital a vital agency in combating illnesses of 
middle and later life. Expanding programs are 
being developed to meet the needs. Additional 
services, such as home care, diagnostic clinics, 
clinics for the aged, and rehabilitation, must be 
studied co-operatively in relation to community re- 
quirements. Problems of adequate housing and 
sufficient and proper food must be considered in 
the total picture. This program needs the support 
of an intelligent public that believes that public 
health is purchasable. The realization of this desir- 
able goal challenges the leaders in medical and 
public health education, medical care, public 
health practice, and hospital administration.—L.B. 


A survey of school lunch practices, C. C. Wiison 
and E. W. Woon. Am. J. Pub. Health 45, No. 2 
(Feb. 1955), pp. 163-167. 

The authors point out that 1.7 billion lunches 
were served to 10.1 million school children in 1954 
and that several cases of food poisoning have been 
attributed to school lunches. Therefore, they made 
a study of sanitary practices and health education 
activities associated with the school lunch. 

The study of 795 schools disclosed that, while 
generally the school lunch management conformed 
to accepted sanitary practice, several schools re- 
ported having no hot water, exposure of displayed 
food to possible contamination, lack of thermometers 
in the refrigerators, and insect and rodent control 
problems. 

Regarding health education, the authors found 
that 56 per cent of the schools required hand wash- 
ing before lunch; 39 per cent assigned students to 
observe school lunchroom practices in food han- 
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dling; and 50 per cent assigned students to observe 
and report on pupil sanitary practices in the lunch- 
room. In roughly 45 to 60 per cent of the schools, 
the children assisted in the preparation or serving 
of food or cleaning up afterwards. Generally there 
was little instruction in sanitary procedures by 
teachers. The authors believe that more educa- 
tional use should be made of the school lunch 
program. 

The authors recommend that personnel from the 
schools and the health departments co-operate in 
periodic sanitary inspections of school lunchroom 
practices and make periodic reviews of the way 
school lunches are used for educational purposes.— 
R.L.C, 


Lengthening the life span, T. C. Desmonp. To- 
day's Health 33, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 26-28. 
“Within certain limits health is purchasable. But 

it must also be earned.” No magic formula exists 
for adding years to life. Many reputable scientists, 
however, believe that a conceivable life span of 
man is not 75 but 125 to 150 years. Victory in 
the “battle of the bulge” with emphasis on weight 
control within the framework of a balanced diet 
and a harmonious philosophic adjustment to life 
are assets toward longevity. 

Chief targets in extending the life span must be 
control of chronic diseases, especially in the cardio- 
vascular category, and cancer, both of which 
take heavy tulls. Living conditions of low-income 
families, particularly in regard to housing, also 
must be targets for improvement.—D.W. 


Some psychological aspects of aging, L. Green- 
LeicH, MD. Social Casework 36, No. 3 ( March 
1955), pp. 99-106. 

The growing size of our aging population empha- 
sizes the importance of the preservation and en- 
hancement of mental health. The problems of the 
aging must be evaluated in terms of the basic needs 
of all human beings: to feel wanted, loved, and 
secure, and the need for self-esteem and status as 
experienced in achievement and work. 

The problem of adequate nutrition becomes in- 
creasingly a psychological one. Older people who 
live by themselves frequently eat insufficient and 
unbalanced diets. A breakdown in psychological 
defenses can often be successfully treated. More 
attention to the neurosis of old age is indicated. 
To effect changes in public attitude and meet the 
need for new social inventions will require the 
peculiar contribution of each profession in the 
inter-disciplinary team.—L.K.A. 


Vol. 47, No. 6 


Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre Wivakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


How to dye Dacron and Dacron blends, J. F 
Lavcius and J. Meunrer. Textile World 105, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 87, 232, 234. 

Satisfactory results in dyeing Dacron may be 
obtained through use of carriers or high-temperature 
pressure dyeing. Carriers increase dye absorption 
and rate of diffusion, improving fastness to rubbing, 
washing, and perspiration. However, the carrier 
must be removed from the fabric as completely 
as possible after dyeing, or light fastness will be 
affected. Phenols, achromatic acids, and chlorinated 
benzines are currently used as carriers 

High temperature dyeing at 250°F is successful 
for raw Dacron stock. 
leveling, and lowers chemical costs. Dark shades 
are more fast to rubbing and wet processing, while 
pastels are more fast to light. Vat dyes may be 
used to dye Dacron at high temperatures, produc- 
ing colors that are fast to washing but which have 
only fair resistance to light and crocking. A new 
experimental process applies disperse or vat colors 
to Dacron, then dries the fabric and heat-treats it 
at 350° to 400°F. 

A Dacron and wool blend may be union-dyed 
using disperse dyes with a carrier for Dacron and 
acid, preme talized-acid, premetalized-neutral, or 
chrome dyes for the wool. One-bath dyeing is pos- 
sible, but two-bath dyeing gives better color con- 
trol. Dacron and rayon or Dacron and cotton blends 
can be dyed with disperse dyes plus direct or vat 
dyes, depending upon end use of the goods. 

Dacron prints are made using disperse colors 
fixed with steam at 5 to 15 pounds pressure for 
30 to 45 minutes. Antistatic finishes that resist 
washing in soap are now available for Dacron. 


The dyeing characteristics of different wool 
grades, W. F. W. Von Bencen, 
and H. E. Musson. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 44, 
No. 3 ( Jan. 31, 1955), pp. 73-86. 

Four wools, an Australian fine, a New Zealand 
medium, Domestic Fine, and Domestic Medium, 
were compared for dyeing properties with acid, 
acid metalized, and chrome dyestuffs. All the wools 
were dyed by the same methods and dyes. All 
the wools were very similar chemically. 

The four wools showed considerable difference 
in depth of color. The shade difference was directly 
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related to fiber fineness, with one wool-grade differ- 
ence being equal to a 5 per cent difference in 
shade. The finer wools produced lighter shades, 
but fibers of different diameter within each wool 
grade dyed the same color. There were no differ- 
ences in the amounts of exhaustion from the dye 


baths between the four wools, but there were 


differences in rates of exhaustion. 


Felt from man-made fibers, H. G. Lavrensacs. 
Textile Research J. 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 
143-149. 

Felt is traditionally identified with wool and 
fur fibers, which are made into an interlocking 
mass. 

There are three main steps in making felt 
from these fibers: carding, to arrange the fibers 
uniformly; hardening with steam, to entangle the 
fibers; and fulling by pounding, to shrink and 
stabilize the felt. 

In making felt from man-made fibers, it was 
found that carding was applicable; mechanical 
needle-punching of the mass of fibers was success- 
ful for entangling the fibers; and shrinking produced 
an effect comparable to fulling. Dacron does not 
normally shrink but can be specially manufactured 
to shrink greatly at about 100°C. Thus a true 
felt was produced from Dacron fibers without any 
adhesives for bonding. The Dacron felt was resist- 
ant to mildew, fungi, and many chemicals. Once 
felted, it did not change density because no further 
felting occurred. The Dacron felt may be useful 
in industrial filtering, wicking, and polishing and 
offers advantages for medical uses. 


Fabric strength improved by new Canadian 
process, I. W. Bocrss. Women’s Wear Daily 90, 
No. 44 ( March 4, 1955), p. 40. 

A new yarn structure has been developed by a 
division of the Canadian Department of National 
Defense. This yarn is used to weave fabrics having 
four to ten times the tear strength of comparable 
fabrics woven from conventional yarns. To pro- 
duce the “multi-core” yarn, cotton or wool roving 
is wrapped around a continuous filament of nylon, 
then two or more of these yarns are twisted to- 
gether. Any monofilament and staple fibers may be 
used. First uses of the yarn are to be military, but 
patent applications have been filed in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe in anticipation of 
civilian uses. Lightweight fabrics of exceptional 


strength and long life for apparel, canvas goods, 
and industrial uses are visualized by the inventors 
of multi-core yarn. 


The Story of FAO. By Gove Hamemce. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955, 303 pp., 
$6.50. 

This book begins with the story of Abu Libda, 
a peasant who has lived all his life in a poverty- 
stricken village in the Nile Delta. For Abu and 
his neighbors life centers around getting water onto 
their small patches of land. It is an endless task. 
Many people in the Delta still use the most primi- 
tive of all methods. They dip a bucket into the 
water, lift, pour out, dip again, lift, pour out—for 
hours at a time. Even though Abu is a good 
farmer, he has barely enough food to provide energy 
for the work he must do. 

In another great river valley we meet another 
farmer who has spent all his life in the same place. 
Jim Barton lives in northeast lowa, on the same 
160 acres that he inherited from his father. On 
his modern farm, Jim takes a tractor as much for 
granted as Abu does the plow that he has fashioned 
from a piece of tree branch. 

The gap between these two farmers is wide. But, 
as Mr. Hambidge points out, “it is not owing to 
differences in innate ability so much as to condi- 
tions that are capable of change.” 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, born ten years ago “out of the need 
for peace as well as the need for freedom from 
want,” is helping to narrow the gap between the 
world’s more fortunate people and the millions 
of the hungry and very poor. To make substantial 
progress “will take all the wisdom, good will, and 
persistence humanity can muster. No one country 
or people can hope to do it alone, least of all those 
in greatest need.” 

FAO is a genuine international co-operative, with 
71 member nations. It has neither money nor 
authority to supply food, or farm machinery; but 
it can supply the best of information on food and 
nutrition, farming, forestry, and fisheries. It can 
help member nations pool their knowledge and 
skills for the benefit of all. 

Through technical assistance programs, FAO 
enables neighboring countries to work together on 
their most serious problems. Countries in the Near 
East and Africa have co-operated in a regional 


project to fight the age-old plague of locusts. 


Countries in the Far East have co-operated to con- 
trol rinderpest, the worst animal disease in the 
world. 

Space precludes a description of the practical 
yet dramatic work that is going on in individual 
countries; but the record, rich in detail, is part 
of The Story of FAO. A story so hopeful and in- 
spiring that it led one reader to revise the familiar 
words: 

“Man's humanity to man 
Makes countless thousands blest.” 
Josepmuxe Washington, D.C. 


[Mr. Hambidge, North American regional repre- 
sentative of FAO, is the author of “A World Still 
Hungry,” which appeared in the February issue 
of the Journat. Royalties from his book are paid 
to FAO.] 


A Manual for Training the Disabled Homemaker. 
By Howanro A. Rusx, MD; Eprru L. 
MD; Jutta S. Jupson; Grapys M. Hunt; and 
Mure. E. Zimmerman. Rehabilitation Mono- 
graph VIII, The Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, 400 East 34 Street, New York 16, 
N.Y., 1955, 167 pp., $2. 

This manual is the outcome of four years of 
research and experience in training disabled home- 
makers at the New York University-Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center. Similar to the “Heart of the Home” 
projects for women with heart ailments, the prin- 
ciples of work simplification have been applied to 
the work of the home; and these methods have 
been adapted to the homemaking problems of 
orthopedically and neurologically handicapped 
women. Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth has advised the 
development of the program. It is suggested that 
those responsible for the practical training prefer- 
ably be home economists with a background in 
home management and work simplification. A 
chapter on the limitations of common disabilities 
has been included as an aid to persons unac- 
customed to dealing with such situations. 

The main part of the manual is given over to a 
brief discussion of the principles of work simplifica- 
tion and to a thorough explanation of their practical 
application to the homemaking tasks of disabled 
women—those with the use of one hand only, 
women who must work from a wheel chair, or 
patients with heart ailments and the aged who must 
be very sparing of motions. “Learn by doing” is 
the guiding thought of the authors, particularly 
important for disabled persons who have lost their 
self-confidence; and the manual teems with in- 
genious and very practical suggestions for doing 
daily chores in spite of physical limitations. Many 
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photographs show disabled women using the help- 
ful methods and tools developed for their use, often 
invented by themselves. The final chapter contains 
a list of agencies concerned with disabled persons, 
a bibliography, a glossary of medical terms, and 
a list of manufacturers of equipment which has 
been found especially helpful.—-Matumpe C. Haver, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


A Guide to Gardening with Young People. By 
Ricuarp R. Kinney. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955, 210 pp., $3.25. 

This book is written—and appealingly illustrated 
—for boys and girls from six to sixteen, with a spe- 
cial section at the end of each chapter for the 
adults who are working with youngsters in grow- 
ing flowers and vegetables. Much older amateurs, 
too, would find the basic instruction a valuable 
foundation for a gardening hobby. 

The chapters on “Fun with Plants,” “New Plants 
from Old,” and floral arrangements suggest amus- 
ing, useful, and decorative things that the young- 
ster can do with the plants and flowers he grows 
in his garden. 

The author is co-ordinator for science study in 
the elementary schools of Bronx County, New York, 
editor of Nature Garden Guide, and director of the 
School Garden Association of New York City. 


Thinking Together about Marriage and Family. 
By and Mitprep Morcan. New York: 
Association Press, 1955, 178 pp., $3.50. 

This book brings together material for discussion 
in an unusual way. Each chapter consists of ques- 
tions and paragraphs quoted from other books 
which the authors call resource materials. Rather 
than a text, Thinking Together about Marriage and 
Family is a manual that could be helpful to dis- 
cussion leaders. The topics included in the two 
parts of the book, Planning for Marriage and Plan- 
ning for Family Life, cover the range one usually 
finds in a course on family relationships with the 
omission of dynamics of personality and only in- 
direct consideration of the resolving of conflicts. 

The introduction makes some useful suggestions 
for the person inexperienced in conducting dis- 
cussions, though professional workers may take 
issue with the statement that “it is not imperative 
that the leader be an authority on marriage and 
family life . . . provided he is interested, can lead 
a discussion in democratic fashion and is willing to 
do more than a minimum of reading.” In a rela- 
tively new field, in which the most experienced 
do not find it easy to help youth find answers to 
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their long, long questions, one would hope the dis- 
cussion leader would have sound professional train- 
ing, lest he lead the group or fall himself into one 
of the many pitfalls he has not foreseen. If it is 
true, as many of us believe, that there is a body 
of content and a variety of method that comprise 
the field, the leader does himself and his group a 
disservice to work without this knowledge. 

Many of the questions for discussion are stimu- 
lating and will doubtless suggest to students many 
other questions. Some of the suggestions for role 
playing also have possibilities and will suggest to 
students additional situations that they will want 
to dramatize.—-Em™Ma E. Hanns, Washington State 
College (on leave). 


A Handbook on Quantity Food Management. 
By E. Everyn Smrru. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1955, 224 pp., 
$3.50. 

This is a flat-folding, spiral-bound, 8- by 11-inch 
handbook, printed in an easy-to-follow outline, 
designed for teachers and supervisors. As the 
author states, the topics deal with the tools and 
controls of quantity cookery management based 
upon scientific, technological, economic, social, and 
aesthetic values. Major emphasis is placed on the 
use of these tools and controls in the actual opera- 
tions involved in management, preparation, and 
serving of food groups. Adequate bibliographies 
are given to aid beginning students, while the 
more advanced students and institution managers 
can use the outline as a guide for better manage- 
ment. A few perforated worksheets are included. 

Considerable space is devoted to portion control, 
the standardization of recipes, and a summary of 
quantity cookery techniques for the preparation 
and serving of the basic foods. Many menu prob- 
lems and common errors experienced in quantity 
food service are covered. Physical and personal 
standards for dining room service in schools, hos- 
pitals, cafeterias, and restaurants are summarized. 
The specific directions for table setting and service 
for all types of food service would be helpful to 
both students and managers. Mechanized equip- 
ment, work simplification techniques, sanitation, 
and suggestions for merchandizing are touched 
upon. 

Suggestions for problems and term papers are 
included in order to develop a searching and 
problem-solving attitude in the students. 

This handbook shows the author to be very 
familiar with her subject of management in a 
quantity cookery laboratory. A suggested organ- 
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ization and plan for managing a quantity cookery 
laboratory is included in the Appendix and would 
be helpful to teachers and supervisors of students 
of quantity cookery.—Rusye Macauey, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs. Based on a sur- 
vey by the editors of Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 
under the supervision of MARIANNE S. ANDERSON. 
Revised edition. New York: Sterling Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1955, 128 pp., $2.50. 

This is a good book for a fond aunt to select for 
an ambitious college student who already knows 
the career for which he is aiming. It gives many 
details about how and where to look for jobs pro- 
viding experience helpful in specific professions. 
For this reason, perhaps, the reader may feel he is 
obtaining suggestions on the first out-of-college job 
rather than the temporary summer job. And be- 
cause of its eye-on-the-future approach, the book 
might leave the student without a realization of 
the routine nature of most available temporary 
positions. On the other hand, it will no doubt 
increase his zest for his first work experience. 

Though the book almost ignores the fact that 
there are probably 45,000 students preparing for 
home economics careers—and mentions only food 
service, dietetics, and teaching as home economics 
careers—it actually covers “Jobs with a Future,” 
“Jobs at Good Pay,” “Sales Jobs,” “Traveling Jobs,” 
“Glamour Jobs,” “Unusual Occupations,” “Camp 
Counseling Jobs,” and “Volunteer Jobs” thoroughly 
—both from the standpoint of where to look and 
variety of possibilities. The facts were gathered in 
a 1955 survey of hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities, says the jacket. 

The chapters on how to start to look for the job, 
job etiquette, and situations to avoid will help the 
young person avoid certain pitfalls. 

Three listings—job classifications in which stu- 
dents are in greatest demand, regional wage scale, 
and a complete index—are valuable aids in using 
the book.—Canot Best, AHEA Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 


Your Annual Meeting. By Bens anv Canr. National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, 1955, 168 pp., $3.50. 

This book has been written to show organiza- 
tions how to plan and present an annual meeting 
that will be a real asset to the organization and not 
just something required by the constitution. 

Written in an easy informal style, the chapters 
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are introduced with amusing cartoons that make 
it seem easy to tackle the sometimes awesome 
activities involved in carrying out an annual meet- 
ing. 

The book is small, quickly read, and well organ- 
ized. It would be a valuable guide for the president 
and program chairman of an association to read 
and then circulate to subcommittee chairmen in 
charge of particular activities connected with an 
annual meeting or with other meetings involving 
program, a place to meet, publicity, evaluation, 
and so forth. 


Food Preparation Recipes. By Katrunyn Bete 
Nites. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955, 
372 pp., $3.90. 


Good Housekeeping Cook Book. Edited by Don- 
B. Marsu. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955, 760 pp., $3.95. 


The New Cook It in a Casserole. By FLonence 
Bropeck. New York: M. Barrows and Company, 
Inc., 1955, 256 pp., $2.95. 


Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and 
Colleges. Second Edition. Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, Publisher, 1955, 334 pp., $3.30. 


Handbook on International Study 1955. \nsti- 
tute of International Education, Inc., 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York, 1955, 350 pp., $3. 


SUMMER COURSES 
AND NUTRITION INSTITUTE 


Teachers College, Columbia University, announces 
four special three-week courses for the summer of 
1955. All offer credit. 

Family Life s296—Education for marriage and family 
life. July 25 to August 12. 

Household Equipment s201—Household equipment. 
July 5 to 22. salad 

Education 208BK—Psychology of family relations. 
July 5 to 22. 

Education s251E—Methods and materials in parent 
education. July 25 to August 12. 

Further information from Dr. Helen Judy Bond, 
Head, Department of Home and Family Life, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


Sixteenth Annual New York State Nutrition Institute 


University of Buffalo, June 14 to 16. 
Mary T. McInerney, State Department of Health, 
39 Columbia Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


The American Standards Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, with which 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is affiliated, has just published 
its 48-page pamphlet listing and in- 
dexing approximately 1500 American 
Standards. These completed stand- 
ards, which represent general agree- 
ment among maker, seller, and user 
groups as to the best current practice 
with regard to some specific problem, 
are indexed in 14 major groups. One 
of these is the Textile Industry, under 
which is listed the standard for rayon 
and acetate fabrics. In the miscel- 
laneous listing is “Dimensions, Toler- 
ances, and Terminology for Home 
Cooking and Baking Utensils,” an 
American Standard on which the 
AHEA is endorsing sponsor. The 
“Price List and Index — American 
Standards” may be requested free 
from the American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


The Council on Consumer In- 
formation, formed at the University 
of Minnesota in April 1953, to pre- 
sent the background of consumer 
problems and bring together the best 
available writings on opposing views, 
has issued two discussion pamphlets— 
“Consumers Look at Farm Price Poli- 
cies” and “Consumers Look at ‘Fair 
Trade’ Laws.” Order them from 
Professor Warren Nelson, Executive 
Secretary, Council on Consumer In- 
formation, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Price of each is 5O cents. 


“Shellfish with Certificates” is a 
tiny leaflet easily fitted into a purse to 
remind the housewife to look for 
certified shellfish when she is buying 
a bottle, jar, can, or package of fresh, 
frozen, breaded, or prefried oysters, 
clams, or mussels. “The certificate 


number [which is issued by a clean 
state-inspected plant] is your indica- 
tion of cleanliness and quality,” says 
the leaflet. The leaflet was issued by 
the Public Health Service of the U.S. 


of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is 
5 cents per copy or $1.50 per 100 
copies. 


Sound and workable methods 
for making choices among the in- 
creasing quantities of teaching aids 
that are offered free are suggested in 
a new 24-page booklet issued by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. It suggests that a screen- 
ing plan be developed in each school, 
carried out by persons professionally 
trained to use the materials and in 
such a way that all sources of both 
free and inexpensive materials are 
given consideration. 

To teachers who have leeway in 
making the choices in their own 
subject-matter, these suggestions from 
the booklet apply: (1) Avoid those 
materials which attempt to do such a 
complete job that there is nothing left 
for the teacher to do. (2) Use free 
materials as supplementary, not as 
basic, teaching devices. (3) Use 
supplementary teaching materials as 
a means of keeping available informa- 
tion current. 

The booklet, titled “Choosing Free 
Materials for Use in the Schools,” 
may be ordered from the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


Two new short documentary 
films produced by UNESCO are 
being made available to interested 
groups. “Books for All” shows the 
development of the first public library 
in Delhi, India, which, since its 
founding in 1951, has become one of 
the most active centers of popular 
education in that country. This pic- 
ture runs 12 minutes. 

“Three R's in the Sand,” which 
runs 22 minutes, is the story of the 
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gram of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine refu- 
gees (the UNRWA-UNESCO educa- 
tional program), which now reaches 
over 100,000 pupils in nearly 300 
schools. Both films are 16 mm sound, 
in black and white, and are available 
from the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Office, United Nations, New York, 

For use with these films, “Films for 
Action” kits may be requested by 
leaders and teachers, who will find 
in them study guides of the films, 
photo montages, and pamphlets on 
UNESCO and the Gift Coupon Plan. 
When writing converning a film, indi- 
cate whether the kit is desired also. 


Will you be assisting with a chil- 
dren's or young people's camp this 
summer? You may want to help plan 
an international day or program with 
the aid of a special UNICEF Camp 
Kit which includes suggestions for 
meals as they are served in other 
parts of the world, games children 
play in other countries, and songs of 
many nations. For information, write 
to the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York. 


Home economists may be inter- 
ested in the acceptance tests specifi- 
cations set up by the National Insti- 
tute of Rug Cleaning for its “Seal of 
Cleanability,” soon to appear on some 
rugs. A copy of the specifications, 
describing the kinds of tests to which 
the rugs are subjected and the criteria 
by which their acceptability is judged, 
is available to home economists upon 
request. An aid in answering ques- 
tions on rug care—a small, 15-page 
indexed leaflet called “Tips on Clean- 
ing Floor Coverings and First Aid 
Treatment for Rug and Carpet Mis- 
haps”—may also be requested. Write 
the National Institute of Rug Clean- 
ing, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland. 


A writing short course on pre- 
senting agricultural economics to the 
public has resulted in a 32-page 
manual “You Can Write and Edit 
Effective Agricultural Publications.” 
To obtain, address your order for 
NPAC-1 to the Project (title above), 
Wells Hall, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. Single copy 
price $1. 
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GENERAL 

On July 1, Derothy D. Seott will 
become director of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and chairmar: of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. A 
member of the home economics fac- 
ulty at the University since 1937, Dr. 
Scott has been assistant director of 
the School of Home Economics since 
1947. She will succeed Gladys 
Branegan, who wil) retire from the 
University staff in June. In Decem- 
ber, Dr. Branegan became Mrs. 
Charles Albert Chalkley, and after 
July 1 she and her husband will make 
their home in Riverside, California. 

A portrait of Elmer V. McCollum 
was presented to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by a group of his friends and 
associates on January 6. The portrait 
will hang in Welsh Library. 

On the occasion of the 40th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
National Dairy Council, a Citation of 
Honor for Distinguished Services was 
conferred upon Dr. McCollum, a 
charter member of the Council. The 
citation honored him “as a research 
scientist—whose basic research on 
Vitamin A laid the foundation for an 
appreciation of the dairy foods in 
human nutrition;—as an educator— 
whose zeal for acquainting the public 
with findings of nutrition research 
stimulated early dairy industry leaders 
to establish National Dairy Council; 
—as a friend and counselor—whose 
valued guidance for nearly half a 
century in matters of policy, research 
and program has contributed to 
growth and development in every seg- 
ment of the dairy industry.” 

Mrs. Mary Lambirth Fries of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, secretary of the 
home economists in homemaking sec- 
tion of the American Home Econom- 
ies Association since 1953, died in 
Miami, Florida, on March 27. Dur- 
ing 1952-53 she served as editor of 
the section's newsletter. 

Frances Zuill, associate dean of 
the College of Agriculture for the 
School of Home Economics at the 
University of Wisconsin and a former 


president of the AHEA, participated 
in the April 21 and 22 meeting in 
Washington, D. C., of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Land-Grant Colleges and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on Training for Government Service. 
Miss Zuill is the home economics rep- 
resentative from the land-grant col- 
leges on this committee. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The following home economists left 
the United States on April 15 on For- 
eign Operations Administration assign- 
ments: Ethyl Holloway, recently 
district home demonstration agent 
with the Florida Extension Service, 
who will work in Surinam, South 
America, on the beginning of a home 
economics extension program there; 
and Charity Bye Shank, clothing 
specialist with the Missouri Extension 
Service, who is on leave to serve as 
an adviser to one of the district home 
agents in the Philippines. 

Viela Fisher, a nutrition consultant 
for the Idaho Department of Public 
Health for the past four years and 
president of the Idaho Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, left New York on March 18 
for a two-year assignment in Iran. 
Employed by the Iranian Foundation, 
a private organization, she will serve 
as a dietitian in a new medical center 
at Shiraz, which has also been set up 
as a demonstration teaching project. 
A training school for student nurses 
is planned, with Miss Fisher respon- 
sible for teaching nutrition and diet 
therapy. The Iran assignment is her 
second time abroad. 

Four women from Lahore, Pak- 
istan, are in the United States 
this year for study of home economics. 
Colon Osman, interested in foods and 
nutrition, and Mrs. Bashir Ahmed, in- 
terested in science as applied in home 
economics, are at Louisiana State 
University; Mrs. Jamila Khalid, inter- 
ested in family relations and child de- 
velopment, is at the Pennsylvania State 
University; and Iffat Shah, interested 
in home management, is at Cornell 
University. Clara Tucker of Louisiana 
State University is general adviser to 
these students while in this country. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Catherine Cleveland of Zion, Mary- 
land (RD #1, North East), who re- 
cently returned from a_ two-year 
Point IV assi t in Lebanon as 
village crafts adviser to the Lebanese 
government, discussed and displayed 
her large collection of costumes of 
people of the area and examples of 
their handcraft at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the D. C. Home Economics 
Association, held at the Burlington 
Hotel on May 7. Members of the 
home economists in homemaking and 
the recent graduates groups of the 
Association modeled the colorful cos- 
tumes in Miss Cleveland’s collection. 

Mildred Horton, executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, gave a brief forecast of the 
AHEA’s 1956 annual meeting to be 
held in the District of Columbia. 

At a career program presented by 
the Home Economics in Business 
group of the Association for senior 
girls of the District and nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia high schools on 
April 21 at the Washington Gas Light 
Company auditorium, the availability 
of ten home economics scholarships 
for the year 1955-56, sponsored by 
the HEIB group and donated by local 
businessmen and businesswomen, was 
announced. 

The scholarships for freshmen in 
the College of Home Economics at the 
University of Maryland for the year 
1955-56 include: The Washington 
Flour Scholarship donated by the 
Wilkins Rogers Milling Company, 
providing for tuition, fees, and books; 
six $100 scholarships donated by the 
Iron Gate Inn; and a $100 scholarship 
offered by the D. C. Home Economics 
in Business group. 

The Wilkins Rogers Milling Com- 
pany has also donated a Washington 
Flour Scholarship for a freshman at 
Howard University, which covers tui- 
tion, fees, and books. 

The tenth scholarship has been do- 
nated by the Lewis Hotel Training 
School for its fall training course. 

IDAHO. The Moscow Homemak- 
ers group of the Idaho Home Eco- 
nomics Association sponsored a Career 
Day program for Moscow High School 
seniors and juniors and their mothers 
on March 30 in the home economics 
department of the University of Idaho. 

“Are You a Leader for Better 
Homes” was the theme of the Feb- 
ruary convention of the Idaho Asso- 
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ciation of Future Homemakers of 
America, held at the University ot 
Idaho, and “Home Economics in Ac- 
tion” was the theme of the program 
arranged by the University's Home 
Economics Club. 

An assembly on “Careers in 
Home Economics” was held at Boise 
High School the latter part of Febru- 
ary. The lowa State College film 
“The Home Economics Story” was 
shown and followed by talks by Viola 
Fisher, public health nutrition con- 
sultant; Sally Robbins, Idaho Power 
Company home service adviser; 
Martha Graves, state supervisor of 
home economics education; Mrs. 
Dorothy Stephens, Ada County home 
demonstration agent; and Mrs. Geor- 
gina Tucker, assistant manager in 
charge of food at Hotel Boise. 

Mrs. Patricia Jeppson of Preston 
modeled the wool coat that she made 
which won for her the grand cham- 
pion award of the National Wool- 
growers Association and an expense- 
paid trip to Paris; Joanne Langdon 
of Buhl modeled the wool dress that 
she made which won first place in the 
junior division of the “Make It Your- 
self with Wool” contest sponsored by 
the Idaho Woolgrowers Association; 
and Norma Nadeau of Boise Junior 
College modeled the ensemble that 
won for her a trip to the National 
4-H Congress in Chicago. 

The state home demonstration staff 
conducted a series of area training 
meetings for home agents during 
February and March. Program de- 


velopment—aids and devices for de- . 


termining needs—claimed major at- 
tention. Each specialist presented 
demonstrations to illustrate co-ordina- 
tion of the home management theme, 
“Easy Does It.” 

The July 25 to August 5 Home 
Economics Education workshop at 
the University of Idaho, organized 
co-operatively by the home economics 
department of the University and the 
home economics division of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, will 
be correlated with the revision of the 
“Teacher's Guide in Homemaking 
Education for Secondary Schools in 
Idaho.” Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 
co-ordinator of homemaking education 
in the Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 
School, will be the director, and 
Martha Graves, state supervisor of 
home economics education, will be a 
consultant. 

The week following the workshop, 
the State Homemaking Teacher's 
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Conference wil] convene in Boise, 
with Mrs. Wood as conference spe- 
cialist. The conference program will 
be planned to assist teachers in the 
areas of home management and family 
relations. 

Marion Featherstone of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho received the first 
Nell Klinge Memorial Award, a spe- 
cial prize given by the Boise Art As- 
sociation, for her painting “End of 
Summer,” a typical Idaho scene of 
yellow wheat fields and grain ele- 
vators. 
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IOWA. “Home Economics in the 
International Scene” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary, at the 
spring meeting of the lowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association on March 26 in 
Des Moines. Four students from 
other countries, including the AHEA’s 
1954-55 Swiss international scholar- 
ship student at Iowa State College, 
Agathe Salina, discussed what home 
economics is like in their countries 
today and developments expected 
within the next few years. Topics 


Low 
CALORIE 
CHEESE 
CAKE 


Sweet, Hearty, Sugar-free! 


MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH 


Here's a happy surprise for dieters 


a rich-looking, sweet- 


tasting dessert that sacrifices nothing but the calories! All by 


using SucarYL—the wonderful new non-caloric sweetener that 


cooks right in with no loss of sweetness, Here's how: 


Lew Calerie Cheese Cake 


Beat eggs; add Sucaryt. Beat in 
flour and salt. Add milk, vanilla 
and lemon juice. Add slowly to 
cottage cheese, mixing well. Press 
through medium sieve ; beat until 
smooth. Pour into shallow round 
baking dish. Dust well with nut- 
meg, top with toasted bread 
crumbs. Bake in very slow oven 
F.) 1 hour. Turn oven off; 
leave cake in oven | hour longer. 
Cool dowly at room temp. Chill. 


Makes 8 servings, 
182 calories each. 
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1 tablespoon SUCARYL 
Selution or 24 
4 SUCARYL tablets, 
af : Ya cup flour 
Vy teaspoon sett 
1 cup evaporated milk 
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Teaching Aids 


tor Better Living 


"Lighting for Better 
Living,” a program of 
supplementary study 
materials, is prima- 
rily for classroom 
use in junior high 
and high school home 
economics classes. It 
is also being used 
extensively in 4-H 
groups and Exten- 
sion classes. 

Like the three other 
programs of Better 
Light Better Sight 
Bureau teaching aids, 
this program was based 
on the information 
in the N.E.A. manual, 
"Teaching about Light 
and Sight." 

Materials consist of 
a@ teacher's Source 
Book, a classroom 
Activities Book, a 
set of sixteen 19x25" 
charts and a set of 
6 study leaflets. 

A study unit on 
lighting for student 
teachers in Home 
Economics can easily 
be derived from this 
material. 

For information, see 
your local electric 
company or write: 


LIGHT 
Bever SIGHT Bureau 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


VISIT US IN BOOTH 27 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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in the division meetings were “The 
Consumer's Contributior to Research,” 
“Democracy in the Home,” and “Food 
and Nutrition Briefs.” 

Four short courses are planned 
for this summer and early fall at lowa 
State College. From June 14 to 16 
a Work Simplification Workshop 
will be presented in co-operation with 
the Iowa Heart Association. It is 
designed to train individuals with an 
adequate professional background to 
serve as resource for com- 
munity homemaker consultation pro- 
grams. 
agement t and the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
School Lunch Short Course will be 
held from June 14 to 19. Cook- 
managers of school lunch programs in 
lowa will discuss problems and ex- 
change ideas throughout the week of 
intensive practical training. 

For the first time, an advanced 
course in School Launches will be 
provided from June 20 to 22. Those 
who have completed the first one may 
enroll in this one. 

Early in September a new course 
for food supervisors in state in- 
stitutions will be offered. The short 
course will be presented by the divi- 
sion in co-operation with the lowa 
State Board of Control. Persons from 
lowa and surrounding states will be 
included in the course dealing chiefly 
with purchasing, preparation, and food 
sanitation. 

A most informative club program 
was enjoyed at the home economics 
center at Simpson College, Indianola, 
on March 22, when 9 home economics 
alumnae returned from their various 
locations to discuss the different 
phases of the home economics pro- 
fession in which they are now em- 
ployed. Represented were teachers, 
supervisors, county extension workers, 
demonstrators of equipment, a junior 
food editor for a magazine, religious 
and community service workers, and 
homemakers. 

Nancy Clair Wilson, 1951 applied 
art graduate of Iowa State College and 
a designer with the Crane Company 
in Chicago, has the assignment of 
planning the remodeling of the 
Hullinger farm home near Manly, 
lowa. Janice Hullinger won nation- 
wide recognition last fall when her 
championship steer won first prize at 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. She remarked that 
part of her prize money would be 
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spent in bringing modern plumbing 
and running water to the family home. 
The Crane Company rewarded her 
with a complete remodeling program 
and placed its designing and deco- 
rating service at work carrying out 
the Hullingers’ ideas. 

KANSAS. A Home Economics 
im Business group of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association has been 
organized in Wichita with Mrs. Mar- 
garet Goodwin of the Wichita Dairy 
Council as chairman. 

Beth Peterson, home economist of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, spoke at a dinner meeting of 
HEIB's at the Gas Service Company 
auditorium in Wichita in March. 

“A Carnival of Ideas” was pre- 
sented by the local preschool associ- 
ations by demonstration-discussion on 


child during the Kansas Preschool As- 
sociation’s third annual meeting at the 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Kansas City on April 29 and 30. 
Mrs. Louella Foster was the main 
speaker at the opening dinner session. 

The State Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation workshop for study group 
leaders was held at Kansas State Col- 
lege from March 28 to 30. Partici- 
pating in the program were faculty 
members from the departments of 
speech, education, and family and 
child development. 

“Careers in Home Economics” 
slides, made jointly by various groups 
of home economists in Wichita, have 
been shown to intermediate and high 
schools there and to those attending 
the Kansas State Teachers Association 
meeting and the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association convention in 
Hutchinson. 

A workshop in “Management in 
Teaching Foods in Secondary 
Schools” has been scheduled at the 
University of Wichita from May 31 
to June 10. Consultant in manage- 
ment will be Hazel Huston Price, 
formerly of Ohio State University; 
foods instructor, Vivian Rockwood of 
the University of Wichita; and co- 
ordinator, Helen T. Clark, director of 
home economics and family life edu- 
cation in the Wichita Public Schools. 

A new course in Merchandise 
Analysis being offered by the home 
economics department of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, is pri- 
marily for business administration 


majors but is open to all students. 
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Leis Schulz of Kansas State Col- 
lege served as consultant for the group 
on “Learning Through the Nursery 
School Environment” during the five- 
day study conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
national in Kansas City, Missouri, 
from April 11 to 15. 

June Miller, head of the Preschool 
for the Deaf at Kansas University 
Medical School, spoke before the child 
welfare club at Kansas State College 
the week of March 21. Students are 
having experience in the College nur- 
sery school with a deaf child and with 
a blind child. 

MARYLAND. At the spring meet- 
ing of the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Baltimore on 
April 30, O. L. Kline, director of re- 
search in the division of nutrition, 
Food and Drug Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, discussed “Food Fads 
and Nutrition Quackery” which beset 
the American consumer and some of 
the methods used by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration in trying to 
apprehend offenders. Other features 
of the meeting included a tour of the 
Baltimore harbor by boat, modeling 
of spring and summer fashions during 
luncheon, and a demonstration “Wear 
Flowers as Jewels.” 

Home economics departments of 
some Baltimore schools participated 
in the community-centered nutri- 
tion project of Seventeen at School. 
As part of this project, Station WBAL- 
TV invited teen-age cooks from five 
Baltimore schools to appear on the 
Mary Landis Television Show. 

Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity spoke at the February 2 meet- 
ing of the home economics staff of the 
Baltimore Department of Education 
and showed the new films prepared 
by the family life committee of the 
Coordinating Council of AHEA, NEA, 
and AVA. 

Helen Irene Smith, former home 
management specialist in the Mary- 
land Extension Service, has returned 
to Maryland after serving for two 
years as home economist with the 
Point IV program in Beirut, Lebanon. 
She is now home demonstration agent 
in Cecil County. 

Ann N. Rogers has joined the 
Maryland Extension Service staff as 
agent in farm and home development. 

MINNESOTA. Ethel Phelps, 
professor of textiles and clothing at 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Alice Biester, professor of nutrition, 


Just Between 


... Garry Moore told us not 
long ago, that he had quite an 
interesting guest on his tele- 
vision show this winter. He 
met and interviewed an old 
gentleman whose grandfather 
invented the frankfurt! Garry 
says the audience practically 
brought down the house ap- 
plauding him, which just goes to show how much 
America loves its famous frank! 

We think it’s interesting too, that with all the 
new popularity of out-of-doors eating, the many 


kinds of cookbooks on the subject, and all the 


See you iw Minucapola - 


conventions (no matter 
whose) have always seemed to 
us a matter of walking and more 
walking. So we have planned 
first for plenty of chairs in our 
Swift & Company booth at this 
year’s Home Economics con- 
vention! We hope you'll come 
and rest a bit while you enjoy 
what we have to show you. 

This is Swift & Company's 
100th birthday year, as you 


people! 


probably know, which makes our 
convention story more exciting 
than usual, We'll take vou back 
thru the years and show you how 
foods have changed! 

Then, since “Food For Life’, 
Swift's famous exhibit at the 
Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago, has attracted so much 
nationwide interest, we'll have a y 
story on that for you. Stop by. 

Be our guest for a chat and a rest! 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, ili. 


» King of the Camp Free 


new ways of roasting meats over a 
fire that have been developed —the 
favorite picnic food is still the 
wiener. And the favorite way of 
serving the frank, the hot dog, if 
you will, is roasted over a fire and 
served on a warm buttered bun with 
catsup or mustard! 

Incidentally, your students may 
like to know that one of the most 
successful picnic menus we've ever 
found is corn roasted in the husk, 
roasted Swift's Premium Franks 


on buns, a beverage and fruit. 


\ 


... we're delighted to tell you that everyone who visits Swift 
& Company's booth at the Home Economics convention will 
receive a gift. It is probably the most complete book on meat 
ookery ever published —424 pages —and we have a free copy 
for you. So be sure to come and see us and get your personal 
complimentary copy of Martha Logan's Meat Cookbook. It's 
the book that has been purchased by more than five million 


The Lest Word—Don't forget, we'll see you in Minneapolis! 


MY bent 


for Swift & Company 


“FATS AND 
YOUR DIET” 


Handy manual for teachers 
.. Compact, summary treat- 
ment of the “what, why, and 
how” of fats in the diet... 
Based on latest scientific 
findings. 


“MARGARINE 
POSTER” 


Classroom poster, 36 x 24, 
color, showing in simple 
drawings how margarine is 
derived from American farm 
products, and consumption 
information. 


“COOKING WITH 
MARGARINE” 


New recipes for home or 
student use . . . Simple, in- 
teresting, economy -minded 
dishes. Each pupil will want 
one.“ How to tips, also. 


“COOKING FOR 
A CROWD 
WITH MARGARINE” 


“Large-quantity” recipes 
for institutional or group 
use... Explanatory aids. 
Easy, tasty dishes with a 
“difference”. 
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both of whom will retire from the 
staff on June 15, were honored on 
April 19 for their forty years of 
teaching, research, and public service 
at a reception given by the School of 
Home Economics in the Fireplace 
Room of the home economics build- 
ing. Both joined the staff in 1915. 

MISSISSIPPI. The annual work- 
shop of the Mississippi Home Econ- 
omists in Business was held in Biloxi 
from April 21 to 23. 

The following are new home econ- 
omists in business in Mississippi: 
Janet Ard with the Mississippi Power 
Company in Meridian; Leu Ann 
Coursey with Mississippi Power Com- 
pany in Laurel; Mattie Dunn with 
the United Gas Corporation in Mc- 
Comb; and Adeline Mason with the 
United Gas Corporation in Oxford. 

Dorothy M. Clark, former home 
demonstration agent in Lowndes 
County with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, has succeeded Bonnie Dale 
Sansom as home management special- 
ist in the Mississippi Extension Serv- 
ice. Miss Sansom has accepted a 
similar position in the Pennsylvania 
Extension Service. 

MONTANA. “Helping Families 
Understand” will be the theme of 
the 1955 Family Life Conference to 
be held on the Montana State College 
campus from June 20 to 25. Mr. and 
Mrs. David B. Treat will be the 
guest speakers. Mr. Treat is director 
of the Clara Elizabeth Fund in Flint, 
Michigan. Both he and Mrs. Treat 
have had experience in family life 
education and conferences. 

An exhibition of handwoven tex- 
tiles in the Fireplace Room of Herrick 
Hall at Montana State College at- 
tracted about 150 people. This ex- 
hibition is a collection of handweaving 
from 17 weaver-craftsmen in the 
United States. 

Katharine Roy of Montana State 
College was a member of the evalu- 
ation committee, appointed by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, for the University 
of Idaho and Idaho State College. 
She served on the general committee 
and was entirely responsible for evalu- 
ating the home economics depart- 
ments at both institutions. 

NEBRASKA. Dr. Hellen Links- 
wiler, formerly of the University of 
Alabama, was appointed associate 
home economist and associate profes- 
sor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. She succeeded Ruth 
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Leverton, now in charge of home 
economics research and assistant di- 
rector of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Oklahoma A & M College. 
NEW JERSEY. Mrs. Florence 
information and educa- 
tional officer of the North American 
Regional Office of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and recipient of 
an honorary membership in AHEA in 
1954, spoke on “Home Economics a 
Force for Peace” at the May 7 meeting 
of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association at Douglass College, Rut- 
gers University. After a business 
meeting and luncheon, Els$ Tyroler 
of Elsé Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a pattern service, demonstrated her 
method of fitting a pattern. 

About 250 high school students, 
parents, and home economics teachers 
attended one of the three Career 
Days sponsored this spring by the 
home economics clubs of the College 
of St. Elizabeth, Georgian Court Col- 
lege, and Douglass College. Ruth 
Hanson, Patti Hart, and Joan Provan, 
student chairmen, and Edna Sostman, 
faculty adviser and co-ordinator, pre- 
sented programs illustrating career 
possibilities in home economics. A 
tour of laboratories and the campuses 
followed a box lunch. 

NEW MEXICO. A bill setting up 
standards for the enrichment of 
flour and bread was passed by the 
New Mexico State Legislature and 
signed by Governor John F. Simms 
on March 28. 

Home economics teachers and home 
demonstration agents were given a 
chance to brush up on eleetrie cook- 
ery, electric laundry equipment, 
and home freezers when the New 
Mexico Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association held 3 two-day workshops. 
The workshops received co-operation 
from the Extension Service, school 
superintendents and officials, and elec- 
tric appliance distributors. 

A skit, “Mrs. Wearywash,” pre- 
sented by Lorena McClure and Emily 
Baggary of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, offered a hilarious contrast be- 
tween modern laundry methods an | 
those of Grandma's time. 

Mrs. Mildred W. Latini of A'bu- 
querque has been selected as execu- 
tive director of the Dairy Council of 
Northern New Mexico by the board 
of directors of the New Mexico unit. 

Doris Urquhart resigned in April 
as food marketing information special- 
ist with the New Mexico Extension 
Service to accept a position as county 
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extension agent in Walla Walla, 
Washington, where she will initiate a 
county consumer education program 
in foods marketing. 

Rheba Merle Boyles, extension 
clothing specialist at New Mexico 
A & M College since 1947, resigned 
in April to become extension clothing 
specialist at the University of Hawaii 
on July 1. 

M. Thelma Bly, home service di- 
rector for the Southern Union Gas 
Company of Albuquerque, died on 
February 5. She also had been em- 
ployed many years by the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company and had 
served as home service director for 
the Central Gas & Electric Company 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Mildred Walker, associate 
county extension agent at Albuquer- 
que, left on April 6 to make her home 
in the State of Washington. 

Roger B. Corbett, consultant with 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed president of New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, effective July 1. Dr. Corbett 
was formerly dean and director of 
agriculture at the University of Mary- 
land and has also been executive sec- 
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retary of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Rural 
Healhth—Our Wealth” was the 
theme of the Eastern North Carolina 
Regional Rural Health Conference 
held at East Carolina College on 
March 17. The Conference was spon- 
sored by the committee on rural 
health and education of the Medical 
Society of North Carolina in co-opera- 
tion with the advisory group to the 
committee. The advisory group in- 
cluded representatives of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction, 
the Home Demonstration Federation, 
and the Agriculture Extension Chal- 
lenge Program. Home economists 
who were members of the panel dis- 
cussing “We Look at Our Investments” 
were Agnes Gunter of Lucama High 
School and Mary Brice Deavors, nu- 
trition consultant of the North Caro- 
lina Board of Health. A similar 
conference was held in Asheville. 

At the Conference of College Home 
Economics Teachers held at Catawba 
College in Salisbury on February 18 
and 19, much of the time was devoted 
to committee work centering around 


various aspects of “Education for 
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Personal and Family Living—A 
Total College Program.” 

NORTH DAKOTA. “Better Use 
of the Family Dollar” was the theme 
of the North Dakota Home Econom- 
ics Association's annual meeting on 
April 2 in Jamestown. Featured on 
the day's program were Elsé Tyroler 
of Elsé¢ Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a pattern service; Berneice Dolling of 
the consumer education division of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; Mrs. 
Anne H. Green, extension agent at 
Hillsboro; and Ruth Dawson, North 
Dakota Extension Service nutritionist. 

Ruby V. Enander, a home eco- 
nomics senior at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, has been selected 
to be the state participant in the 1955 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
project. She will go to Australia to 
live with farm families for from 3 to 
5 months. 

OHIO. Announcement of the first 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
scholarship was sent on February 15 
to each home economics teacher in 
every Ohio high school, to each home 
demonstration agent in the state, and 
to the president of local home eco- 
nomics groups. Applications should 
be sent to Miss Alice Haley, Chair- 


Going to the 
AHEA Convention 
in Minneapolis ? 


Clip the memo below right now so you'll have 


the location of the Kerr booth handy! 


Do stop in for a visit — whether it’s a quick 
hello or a long chat, you'll be most welcome! 


Convention “Must” 


Booth No. 312 


Municipal Auditorium 
June 28 — July 1 
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An invitation to all home economics teachers 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation « 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


Westinghouse Kaffe Kalas 


honoring all home economics teachers 
at the 
American Home Economics 


Association Convention 


Wednesday, June 29 - 3 to 6 o'clock 
Radisson Hotel - Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Do join us! 


Westinghouse Home Economics Institute 


Electric Appliance Division « 


Mansfield, Ohio 


man, Scholarship Awards Committee, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Logan County recently organized 
a Home Economist in Homemaking 
group with 37 members. 

Lois Deneke became home man- 
agement specialist in the Ohio Ex- 
tension Service on January 1. Her 
successor as home demonstration 
agent in Harrison County is Kay 
Wilson. 

Evelyn Winkes, formerly with the 
Crosley Division of AVCO Manufac- 
turing Corp., is now home service 
director of the East Ohio Gas Com- 

ny. 

Marceline Schnider is acting in- 
structor in home economics at Mari- 
etta College. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mrs. Helen 
McGregor Cooledge, head of the 
home economics department at the 
University of South Dakota since 
1938, retired at the close of the 1953- 
54 academic year after 40 years of 
home economics teaching, mostly at 
the college and university level. In- 
stitutions at which she has taught in- 
clude: Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Stephens College, Cornell University, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 


College, and Arkansas Polytechnic 
College. 

Mrs. Evelyn Jordan, who joined 
the University staff last year, is acting 
head of the department until a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Cooledge is appointed. 

TEXAS. Jennie Wilmot, head of 
the foods division in the department 
of home economics at the University 
of Texas, was named Texas Home 
Economist of the Year at the dinner 
program during the annual meeting 
of the Texas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Texas State Nutrition 
Council at the Hotel Adolphus in 
Dallas on March 11 and 12. 

“It's in the News” was the pro- 
gram theme of the two-day meeting. 
“Why It’s in the News” was discussed 
by Dorothy Sinz, food editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald. “It's in the 
News—In Nutrition” was developed 
by discussions of “Enrichment of Corn- 
meal” by Jessie Whitacre of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 
“Weight Control Colloquium” by 
Marjorie Brown, supervisor of school 
lunchrooms in the Dallas Independent 
School District; and “Recent Study 
in Family Diets” by Frances Reason- 
over of the Texas Extension Service. 
“It's in the News—In Teaching Nu- 


trition” was discussed by Evelyn 
Blanchard of the U. S. Extension Serv- 
ice; “. . . In Hypnosis in Feeding” by 
H. B. Crasilneck, MD, instructor in 
psychiatry at Southwestern Medical 
School; “. . . In Organization” by 
Albertine Berry, director of the home- 
maker's t of Mrs. Tucker's 
Foods; “. . . In Public Relations” by 
Paul Cain, president of the Paul Cain 
Organization; and “. . . In Interior 
Design” by Howard Goldman, design 
consultant of Contemporary House. 

The week of April 3 was proclaimed 
Careers in Home Economics Week 
in Texas by Governor Allan Shivers. 
Marcia Dean, Texas State College for 
Women student, chosen the state's 
College Home Economics Girl of the 
Year by the Texas Home Economics 
Club Council, participated in many 
activities of the week. 

Margaret Anne Eppright. profes- 
sor of home economics and head of 
the nutrition division at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, received a $500 Lem- 
uel Scarbrough Foundation Faculty 
Award for excellence in teaching. 

UTAH. “Developing World 
Peace Through the Home™ was the 
theme of the convention of the Utah 
Home Economics Association on April 
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Recent Graduates + * * Experienced Women 
presenting the new 1955 


edition of ... 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 
Public relations positions requiring broad home 
experience, knowledge of writing and ability to meet people. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY RESEARCH POSITIONS 


4th Edition 
Wilmot-Batjer 


. @ revised, upto-dete college foods text. 


and for your high school classes 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 


Revised 


McDermott-Trilling Nicholas 


DESIGN YOUR HOME FOR LIVING 


Trilling-Nicholas 


TODAY’S HOME LIVING 


Revised 
Justin Rust 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Dalles 


Chicago * Philedelphia * Atlanta 


TEACHING POSITIONS 
FOOD SERVICE OPENINGS 
Convention Address—Booth 63! 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 North Twelfth Street 
29 Years of Plocement Experience 


Call for creative ability 


Lincoln, Nebrosho 


* Toronto 


Ready 


to Meet Your Needs 
Prepared by a special committee for the AHEA 
Consumer Interests Committee Describes ma- 
terials, sizes, uses, 
selecting utensils. In 
for classroom or pointolpurchase use. 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth St., 


June 1 


g and Baking Utensils 


and teatures to check in 
convenient folder form 


20 cents 


N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


15 and 16 at the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Mrs. Beatrice Tanielian 
was program chairman. Program par- 
ticipants included George M. Mardi- 
kian, owner of Omar Khayyam’s in 
San Francisco, who presented excerpts 
from his book The Song of America 
and told about some of his experi- 
ences; and O. Preston Robinson, gen- 
eral manager and editor of the Deseret 
News Telegram in Salt Lake City— 
who has traveled extensively during 
the past year—who spoke on “World 
Economics and Political News.” Sec- 
tional meetings included discussion 
of such subjects as: “You and Your 
Kitchen,” “Weight Control Through 
Diet,” “Child Guidance: The Old and 
the New,” “Accessorizing the Basic 
Suit.” 

VIRGINIA. A registration of 
418 members was recorded for the 
44th annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Home Economics Association in 
Roanoke from March 17 to 19, pro- 
gram details of which appeared in 
the February and March Journats. 
During the year, membership in the 
Association has increased about 10 
per cent, bringing the total to 491. 

During the National Dairy Coun- 
cil’s 40th Anniversary Regional Con- 


ference in Roanoke in May, Mabel 
Todd of the State Department of 
Health told “How the Health Depart- 
ment and Dairy Councils in Virginia 
Have Worked Together” and gave a 
paper on the “Educator's Viewpoint” 
as part of a “Symposium on National 
School Lunch and Special School Milk 
Programs” for which Helen Ward of 
the State Department of Education 
was co-ordinator. 

Helen Stacy of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, spent a week 
in April consulting with the Virginia 
Department of Health. 

WISCONSIN. Fourteen hundred 
guests attended Open House at the 
Stout Institute on April 1. Exhibits, 
demonstrations, a fashion show, and 
tours were special features of the day 
for the high school home economics 
students and their teachers and par- 
ents who attended. Friends from the 
community were evening quests. 

A reunion luncheon for Stout In- 
stitute alumnae attending the AHEA 
convention in Minneapolis is sched- 
uled for June 30. Mrs. Helen Diamond 
Wicher of Minneapolis will be the 
hostess with Mrs. Alyce Donovan 
Vanek of the Stout Institute assisting. 


WYOMING. “Today's Challenge 
to Wyoming Home Economists” 
was the theme of the annual meeting 
held in Casper on April 1 and 2. Mrs. 
Verna J. Hitchcock of the University 
of Wyoming led the panel discussion 
of the theme, and guest speakers 
were Brendan Phibbs, MD, of Cas- 
per, who discussed “The Family's Part 
in Mental Health,” and Beth Peterson 
of E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. 

Summer workshops in home eco- 
nomics will include a Family Life 
Workshop from June 15 to 18, with 
Bradford Murphey, MD, Denver psy- 
chiatrist, speaking on “The Psychia- 
trist Looks at Family Life”; and a 
Clothing Workshop, from June 20 
to July 1, which will carry 3 credits 
and be taught by Ritta Whitesel of 
the University of Illinois. 

Betty Streit of the American Red 
Cross will teach Home Care of the 
Sick from July 5 to 12 to train Red 
Cross instructors. 

Mrs. Verna Hitcheock of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming spoke at the Fu- 
ture Homemakers Meetings in Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming on “You and Your Family” and 
“You and Your Community.” 
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46th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis Auditorium - 


Bootu No. 

Abbott Laboratories 

North Chicago, Illinois 22 
Admiral Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois 360 

"s Lad. 

Los Angeles, California 451, 452 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 

New York, New York 70, 90 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Inc. 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 364, 365 
American Bemberg 

New York, New York 73 
American Can Company 

New York, New York 19) 
The American Crayon Company 

Sandusky, Ohio 633 
The American Dietetic Association 

Chicago, Illinois 509 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 

Chicago, Mlinois 395 
American Gas Association 

New York, New York 117, 119 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 

Association 

Chicago, Illinois 375 
American Institute of Baking 

Chicago, Illinois 422 
American Kitchens Division -AVCO Manufac- 

turing Corp., Connersville, Indiana 215 
American Molasses Company 

New York, New York 635 
The American Red Cross 

Washington, D. C. 511 
Armour and Company 

Chicago, Hlinois 79, 80 
Association Conventions Exhibits 

New York, New York 630 
Association Films, Inc. 

New York, New York 317 
Bates Fabrics, Inc. 

New York, New York 56 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

Peoria, Illinois 323 
The Best Foods, Inc. 

New York, New York M5 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau 

New York, New York 27 
The Borden Company 

New York, New York 121 
Calgon, Ine. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania bot 
California Foods Research Institute 

San Francisco, California 324 
Calorie Appliance Corporation 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 212 to 214 
Campbell Soup Company 

Camden, New Jersey 521, 522 
Camp Fire Cirls, Inc. 

New York, New York 515 
Carnation Company 

Les Angeles, California 7 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 441 
Charch & Dwight Co... Inc. 

New York, New York 613 


June 28—July 1, 1955 - 


(Continued on page 448) 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Bootn No. 
The J. R. 

Spring Park, Minnesota 57 
Clauss Cutlery Company 


Fremont, Ohio 113, 114 
Club Aluminum Products Company 

Chicago, Illinois 61 
Coats & Clark, Inc. 

New York, New York ; 115 
The Coca-Cola Company 

Atlanta, Georgia 35 to 37 


Colgate-Palmolive Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 332 
Corn Products Refining Company 

New York, New York 309 
Corning Glass Works 

Elmira, New York 634 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 627 
Cribben and Sexton Company 

Chicago, Illinois 181, 182 
Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances Divisions — 

AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 333, 353 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc.--Specialty 

Division, St. Louis, Missouri 3 
Curtis Companies Incorporated 

Clinton, lowa 162 
Deepfreeze Appliance Division— Motor Products 

Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois 5300, 501 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company—Div. of 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dormeyer Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 60 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
John Dritz & Sons 
New York, New York 92 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


152 to 155; 172 to 175 


Kingsport, Tennessee 123, 143 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation 

Syracuse, New York 349, 350 
Economics Laboratory, Inc. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 330 
Elsé, Inc. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 631A 
Evaporated Milk Association 

Chicago, Illinois 120 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Battle Creek, Michigan 507, 508 

Stove Company 

Chicago, Illinois 201 
Florida Citrus Commission 

Lakeland, Florida 314 
Foley Manufacturing Company 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 122 
The R. T. French Company 

Rochester, New York 313 
Frigidaire Division, Genera! Motors Corporation 

Dayton, Ohio 617 to 619 


The Frito Company 

Dallas, Texas 642 
Fulham Brothers, Inc. (4 Fishermen Products) 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Canco Exhibit. . . 
American Home Economics 
Association Convention 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 28—July 1 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


HEAP BIG INVITATION! 


“Come visit Canco Tepee at convention!” 


, We'll have for you 8 full-color 
reprints of Favorite American Meals— 
plus a full selection of food-festive 
Canco recipe booklets. 
That's Booth 190. See you there! 


American Can Company 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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/ 
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R. E. Fansten Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
General Electric Company 
Major Appliances, Louisville, Kentucky 
Small Appliances, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
General Foods Corporation 
White Plains. New York 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gerber Baby Foods 
Fremont, Michigan 
Gold Seal Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Green Giant Company 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 
Louise Greenwood 
Winchester, Massachusetts 
The Greist Manufacturing Compariy 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Hamilton Beach Company, Division Scovill Mig. Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 327, 
Hamilton Manafacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Hannah Strong Homemakers’ Institute, 
Northwest Marketing Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Lid. 
San Jose, California 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company 
Troy, Ohio 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 
Hotpoint Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Consumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Research, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York 
International Cellucotton Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
International Harvester Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
International Milling Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ironrite, Inc. 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Johnson Publishing Company, Ine. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Johnson's Wax 
Racine, Wisconsin 
“Junket” Brand Foods 
Little Falls, New York 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Kelvinator Division— American Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 312 


Company 
St. is, Missouri 456 


Knox Gelatine Company 
Johnstown, New York 385 
(Continued on page 450) 


Kraft Foods Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Larsen Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Leisurehouse Division 
Wichita, Kansas 
Lemon Products Advisory Board 
Los Angeles, California 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New York 
Lewyt Corporation 
Brooklyn, New York 
The Lindsay Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
Aurora, Illinois 
M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Magic Chef, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
McCall Patterns School Department, McCall 
Corporation 
New York, New York 
McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
New York, New York 
Merck & Co., Ine. 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines, lowa 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Minute Rice, General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, New York 
Mirro Aluminum Company (Aluminum Goods 
Mig. Co.), Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Merchandising 
Division, St. Louis, Missouri 192, 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Nappanee, Indiana 
National Association of Margarine Manufacturers 
Washington, D. C. 
National Cranberry Association 
Hanson, Massachusetts 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
New York, New York 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
National Turkey Federation, Minnesota Turkey 
Growers Association, Mt. Morris, Illinois 
Nesco, Ine. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen and Laundry Bureau 
New York, New York 
Norge Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 04, 
Norris-Thermador Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 
Oakville Company Division, Scovil! Mig. Co. 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
John Oster Manufacturing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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We invite you to a 


Pillsbury 
European 
Food Sampler 


At the A. H. E. A. Convention in Minneapolis 


COME EARLY... We'll show you some of 
the exciting and unusual foods that Pillsbury 
European Recipe Scouts have discovered in 
Europe. We’ve been busy testing and baking 
them, and we’ll put a few favorites on dis- 
play for you to see. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


” 


AND SAMPLE THE FOOD... Pillsbury 
wants you to taste some of these wonderful 
foods from Europe, too, and so we invite 
every home economist attending the con- 
vention to join us for supper. We'll have 
something from England, the Scandinavian 
countries, Italy and France...and with 
demitasse—Genoise au Ruban. 

We'll look for you in the Nicollet Hotel 
Ballroom on Thursday, June 30...come 
any time between 4:30 and 6:30 p.m. And 
by 7 p.m., special buses will take you from 
the Nicollet to the ice show in St. Paul. 


Stop and see us in 


BOOTH 371 


Home economists from the Ann Pillsbury Home 
Service Center and the Research Laboratories will 
be on hand to bring you up to date on the latest 
in complete baking mixes from Pillsbury. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. © Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RY PILLSBURY 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. invites you to g a 
Pillsbury 
European 
Food Sampler 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 the Ballroom, Nicollet Hotel 
Supper - 4:38 te 7 p.m 


Pellon Corporation 

New York, New York 132 

endleton Woolen Mills 

Portland, Oregon 42, 43 

Farm, Ine. 

Norwalk, Connecticut 636 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

New York, New York 639 to 641 
Pet Milk Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 130 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 

Brooklyn, New York 316 
Phileo C ion 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 371 


Poultry Division, Agricultura! Marketing Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 510 


Practical Home Economics 


New York, New York 318 

rocessed Apples Institute, Ine. 

New York, New York 453 
Procter & Gamble 

Cincinnati, Ohio 392, 393 
Villiam Prym, Inc. 

Dayville, Connecticut 74 
Purex Corporation, Lid. 

Seuth Gate, California 429 
Ralston Purina Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 382 


RCA Estate Appliance Department, Radio 


Corporation of America 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Ready -to-Bake Foods, Inc. 

Los Angeles, California 455 
Regal Ware, Inc. 

Kewaskum, Wisconsin 5 
Republic Steel Corporation, Berger Mfg. 

Division 

Canton, Ohio 202 to 205 
The Rit Products Corporation 

New York, New York 3H 
Robertshaw-Fualton Controls Company 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 431 
Rohm & Haas Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Hv 
Geo. D. Reper Corporation : 

Rockford, Ilineois 206 
Ruud Manufacturing Company 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 427 
St. Charles Manufacturing Company 

St. Charles, Minois 200 
Sather Home Economics Placement Service 

Lincoln, Nebraska 631 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 

New York, New York 23 
Seventeen Magazine 

New York, New York 197 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 

Muskegon, Michigan 413 
Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. 

New York, New York 135 
Simtex Mills, Division of Simmons Company 

New York, New York 614 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 

New York, New York 110, 112 
R. Squibb & Sons 

New York, New York 606 
Standard Brands Incorporated 

New York, New York 624, 625 
Standard Sewing Supply Company 

New York, New York 93, 4 
Stekely-Van Camp, Inc. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 102 


Information, Inc. 
York, New York 
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beam Corporation 
Chicago, Mlinois 
Sunkist Growers 
Los Angeles, California 21A 
Swift & Company 
Chicago, Illinois w 


Talon Educational Service 


New York, New York 133, 134 
Tampax, Incorporated 

New York, New York 18 
The Tappan Stove Company 

Mansheld, Ohio 179, 180 
Tea Council of the U.S. A., Ine. 

New York, New York 607, 608 
The Toni Company 

Chicago, Ilinois 644 
Towle Silversmiths 

Newburyport, Massachusetts 408 
Tracy Kitchens, Division of Edgewater 

Steel Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 183 
David Traum Company, Inc. 

New York, New York 604 
Trimtex Educational Service, Assembled 

Products, Inc., Milford, Connecticut 199 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association 

Washington, D. C. 
UL. S. Air Force, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 

Washington, D. C. 518 
U. S. Army, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 

Washington, D. C. 513 
UL. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Washington, D. C. 512 
United States Rubber Company 

New York, New York 77, W 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association 

Cleveland, Ohio 348 
Dietetics Service, Veterans Administration 

Washington, D. C. 516, 517 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

New York, New York 605 
Waring Products Corporation 

New York, New York 322 
The Warner Brothers Company 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 64 
Welek Fabrics 

St. Louis, Missouri 47 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 139 
West Bend Aluminum Company 

West Bend, Wisconsin as 
Western-Holly Appliance Company 

Culver City, California 159 to 161 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Mansheld, Ohio 75, % 
What's New In Home Economics 

Chicago, Illinois 300 
Whirlpool Corporation 

St. Joseph, Michigan 81 to & 
White Cap Company 

Chicago, Illinois 305 
White Sewing Machine Corporation 

Cleveland, Ohio 55 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

New York, New York 620 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 

Madison, Wisconsin 610 
Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 

Kreamer, Pennsylvania 38 
The Wooster Rabber Company 

Wooster, Ohio 141, 142 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company 

West Warren, Massachusetts 72 


Youngstown Kitchens 
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WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 


announces 


An panded 


HELEN JENSEN 


Consumer Service Program 


is coming to you—with her many services: 


Programs for students, TV and radio audiences, 
GENEVIEVE WOLF 
women’s groups, utility schools, and other groups Chicage 


Interesting food releases for newspapers (including mats) 


Educational material 


Regional Home Economists 


DOROTHY BUHR 


Denver 


Consumer literature 


Films 


F ial sts, write to : 
or special requests, write PHYLLIS KUCKUCK 
los Angeles 


NANCY HAVEN 
WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 


59 East Modison CHICAGO 3. —for lowe, Missouri 


654 Equitable Bidg.. DENVER 2, Cole.-for Colorado, Montenc, Nebroske, 


New Mexico, Wyoming 


650 South Grond Ave.. LOS ANGELES 17, Calitormea, 


515 Phillips Petroleum Bidg.. SALT LAKE CITY 1, Uteh—for ideho, Oregon, 
Uteh, Washington 


46) Morket St. SAN FRANCISCO 5, Calif —(genero! offices)—for Konsos, Min RUBY GARRETT 
nesoto, North Dokote, Okichome, Sovth Dokote, Texas, Wisconsin Solt Loke City 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED! We'll all be at the AHEA Convention in Minneapolis! 


sl 
a: 
Director, Consumer Service 
Department 
‘ 
q 
=). 
| 
~ 
> 
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National promotion to encourage 
people to eat more turkey is scheduled 
for late July and early August—when 
people will be urged to eat meals 
in restaurants and to order turkey, 
the National Turkey Federation an- 
nounces. A two-week period will be 
designated “Midsummer Turkey 
Time,” and promotion will be co-ordi- 
nated with “July Picnic Time,” spon- 
sored by the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and “August Is Sandwich 
Time,” sponsored by the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


The first “Careers for Youth” 
college scholarship for study in the 
restaurant management field has been 
awarded by the sponsors, the H. J. 
Heinz Company, to Jennabelle Rose 
Hartman of Adel, lowa. She plans to 
enter lowa State College next fall. 


An easy-to-use and colorful 
quantity recipe book, in which the 
recipes are printed and illustrated in 
color on 5-by-8-inch cards fastened 
loose-leaf style, has been prepared by 
the home economics department of 
the United Fruit Company. Ina S. 
Lindman, director of the department, 
promises that the recipes will be sup- 
plemented by others from time to time 
and be sent to persons whose names 
are on the mailing list. To receive 
the book and be on the list, write your 
request for “Bananas—Recipes for In- 
stitutional Service and Menus” to 
Home Economics Department, Insti- 
tutional Division, United Fruit Co., 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


A new packaging development 
which was introduced by American 
Can Company at the National Packag- 
ing Exposition in Chicago during 
April is a revolving plastic dispensing 
dise used on metal cans. The disc fits 
into an inward flanging at the top edge 
of the can and revolves into position 
to open, sift, pour, or close. The new 
ype can is suitable for a variety of 
food and non-food products. It was 
found to be efficient and convenient 
when it was tried on several thousand 


cans of powdered cream used experi- 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND EXHIBITORS 


mentally by the U. S. Navy on trans- 


port ships. 


An edition of 25,000 copies of 
“Tested Recipes for 50 and 100 Serv- 
ings,” a new booklet issued by the 
Evaporated Milk Association, has been 
printed, and the booklet is available 
free upon request. The more than 
50 recipes were developed by Fern 
W. Gleiser, professor, and Mrs. Alice 
T. Teasdale, assistant professor of in- 
stitution economics and management 
in the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Request the book- 
let from Evaporated Milk Association, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


An aid in answering questions 
about the use of instant nonfat dry 
milk in recipes is being offered to 
home economists by the Carnation 
Company. To obtain it, write for 
“Fact Sheet” to Virginia Piper, Direc- 
tor, Home Service Department, Car- 
nation Company, Carnation Building, 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


Miniature water softeners which 
demonstrate how the water-softening 
process takes place and show the 
difference between softened water and 
water that is not soft are being made 
available at a special low price by the 
Dow Chemical Company. They may 
be ordered in quantity for 35 cents 
each from the following address: 
Water Education Service, Public Rela- 
tions Department, The Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Michigan. A 
free publication, “How to Test Water 
Hardness in Your Home,” may be re- 


quested from the same address. 


A “Fact Sheet” giving information 
on grated Italian cheeses, issued by 
Borden's Consumer Services, states 
that Borden blends together its grated 
Parmesan and Romano cheese because 
it believes the more piquant, rich 
flavor of the combination is preferred. 
Basis for the belief is that the Com- 
pany has found that Americans eat 
about twice as much Romano as Par- 


mesan cheese. 
452 


If someone asks for a brief state- 
ment on what to look for in buying a 
food freezer, these points given by 
Mrs. Vivian Overand, director of home 
economics of Admiral Corporation, 
may provide the needed answer: (1) 
The freezer should have sufficient 
power to maintain zero temperatures 
under all conditions. (2) Its freezing 
surfaces should be large enough to 
fast-freeze 15 per cent of the unit's 
total capacity. (3) Its cabinet should 
have anti-condensation protection. 
(4) And there should be a guarantee 
or warranty on the cabinet, the motor, 
and the food. 


Sets of fabrie models showing 
step-by-step procedures in construc- 
tion techniques taught in clothing 
classes are being produced by Mrs. 
Louise Greenwood for the use of cloth- 
ing teachers who may not have time 
to prepare their own files of samples. 
Mrs. Greenwood, who has had many 
years of experience teaching clothing 
at both college and secondary school 
levels, will display her colorful demon- 
stration sets made of denim and ex- 
plain their use in an exhibit at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Minneapolis. 


A new edition of “Happy Days To- 
gether,” a child's coloring book for 
use with children three to eight years 
of age, has been issued by the Nutri- 
tion Service of the Ralston Purina 
Company. The book may be re- 
quested in quantity by doctors, den- 
tists, dietitians, and teachers. Request 
from Nutrition Service, Ralston Purina 
Company, Checkerboard Square, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. 


Two appointments to home eco- 
nomics positions have been an- 
nounced by Helen F. Jensen, director 
of the consumer service department of 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 
Dorothy F. Buhr, a home economics 
graduate of Michigan State University 
who has had considerable merchandis- 
ing experience, has joined her staff to 
serve as regional home economist in 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, and Western Nebraska. 
Also new on Miss Jensen's staff is 
Genevieve Wolf, a Stout Institute 
graduate who was recently with the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
of Chicago. She will be regional 
home economist for Illinois, lowa, and 
Missouri. 


Stop by Booth 394 
when you’re in Minneapolis 


We'd like to say hello—and offer you one of our free new “Timely Treats” recipe 
booklets. You'll find these ready-to-eat cereal recipes (for desserts, toppings, and 
other goodies) not only quick and easy, but mighty tasty, too! We know, because 
we tested every one of them in our own kitchen. We’ll see you then? 


P. S, If you can’t make it, just write Kellogg Co., Dept. of Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich., for your ‘Timely Treats’’ recipe booklet. 


Nelloggs The greatest name in cereals 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP ~ RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 409% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
KRUMBLES - SHREDDED WHEAT - CORN SOYA - SUGAR POPS - SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES - SUGAR SMACKS 
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@@FREEZER LIVING IS A PART OF 
BETTER HOME MANAGEMENT 


.-- AND KELVINATOR MAKES IT EASY TO TEACH! 9° 


“2H 


uuy 
ete 


TH 43 


S498 38214 


Sues 
SBT 


by Joan Adams, Kelvinator Institute for Better Living easy reach. New drop-down shelf fronts provide handy trays 


for rearranging foods. 


“Proper use of a home freezer today is a MUST ina “Why not offer your classes actual use of a Kelvinator Up- 

well-rounded home management course. And with right Freezer to teach future homemakers how to save money 
a Kelvinator Upright Freezer in your classroom, you can by buying in season, stocking up on “specials.” How they can 
give this important training No other freezer prov ides so save effort by cooking or baking at one time for days ahead 
much storage space in such a compact cabinet. Even if class- Your Kelvinator dealer will tell you about his liberal School 
room space is limited, it gives big capacity in minimum Appliance Plan. Or write me for details on how you can have 
wall space. New convenience-level design puts all foods in a Kelvinator Freezer in your classroom at very small cost.” 


j JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR 1 i 
| Detroit 32, Michigan | 

Please forward— 

i | 

> Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation 

7a Plan 

(Available only in Continental U.S.A.) 
| Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Freezer Line. 
New! Sorting shelves! Arrange New! Door fectures ice creom ! School ! 
food. When up, they keep food shelf, juice-soup dispemser ond o | ! 
from accidentally falling out hondy record of food purchoses i Be 


| 
< 


